BIGHORN SHEEP 


The magnificent ram of the 
bighorn sheep complements 
the rugged grandeur of his 
Rocky Mountain terrain. 
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LE To Teach the Language Arts 
te guag 


o Language Comes Alive Series 


edited by Charles Rittenhouse 


In presenting a practical and systematic approach 
to English language instruction, this series incorpor- 
ates the latest and most effective techniques for 
the teaching of English. 


Primary Grades $1.80 
Grade 3 2.C0 
Grade 4 2.00 


Grade 5 2.15 
Grade 6 2.15 


Dent’s Canadian Spellers 
General Editor: Mary Thomas 


Grades 2 to 8 Ea. $1.05 


Dent's Spellers present spelling in such a way as to 
facilitate exceptional vocabulary improvement. The 
order in which the skills are taught has been pur- 
posely related to the systematic skills sequence of 
the most up to date reading programmes. 


Developing Comprehension in 
Reading 


by Mary Thomas 


Book 3: Grade 3 level $1.75 
Book -3: below Gr. 3 level 1.75 
Book 4: Grade 4 level 1.85 
Book -4: below Gr. 4 level 1.85 
Developing Comprehension in Reading is a series 
that is internationally known to be most successful 


in helping children to master the basic reading 
ses skills. 


For further information contact 


J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Limited 
100 Scarsdale Road Don Mills, Ont. 





Send coupon below for these FREE 
Life Insurance Teaching Aids 


—you will find them most helpful 


Here is information that will be of life-long value to your pupils! Each of 
these teaching aids is prepared in interesting, easy-to-follow form. Their use- 
fulness both to teacher and pupils has been demonstrated in many Canadian 
schools. Check the following list: 

BOOKLETS 


Life Insurance—A Canadian Handbook (1959 Revision)—Available in both English 
and French. An 80-page illustrated booklet. Outlines the fundamentals of life 
insurance. Answers numerous questions which are frequently asked by teachers, 
students and the public generally. One copy free to any teacher. 

The Story of Life Insurance—A 20-page illustrated booklet telling the history of 
and important facts about life insurance, in simple terms. Available for useful 
distribution in quantity, free. 

Problems in Life Insurance—- A teacher-student workbook unit of value for Business 
Practice and Mathematics classes. One complete unit free to a teacher; student 
portion available free in quantity. 

Invitation to Youth—Careers in life insurance are discussed in this 34-page booklet. 
Whether it’s selling or special Head Office services, here is a picture of life 
insurance as a lifetime occupation. Available in class sets free. 

A Miss and Her Money—Informal and readable 20-page illustrated booklet for 
teenage girls. Offers useful tips on earning, budgeting and saving money. Available 
for useful distribution in quantity, free. 

Money in Your Pocket—For teenage boys—a bright entertaining 20-page illustrated 
booklet dealing with simple fundamentals of money management and life insurance. 
Available for useful distribution in quantity, free. 

The Family Money Manager—An 8-page brochure prepared to assist families in solv- 
ing money management problems. Useful for classroom discussions on budgeting. 
Available for useful distribution in quantity, free. 

You and Your Family’s Life Insurance—A 28-page booklet describing how life 
insurance helps individuals and young families build a security program for their 
entire lives. Available for useful distribution in quantity, free. 


FILM STRIPS 
Careers in Canadian Life Insurance Underwriting—Black and white. A 50-frame 
film strip on the career of the life underwriter, for use in guidance classes. One 
print and one teaching manual free to each school. 
The Life Insurance Story—Part I—Black and white. Available in both English and 
French. Reveals interesting facts, similar to those in ‘‘The Story of Life Insurance’’ 
booklet, through the highly effective film-strip medium. One 36-frame print and 
one teaching manual free to each school. 
The Life Insurance Story—Part II—Black and white. Available in both English 
and French. This film strip deals with the various classes of life insurance, the 
calculation of premium rates, types of policies and their uses, etcetera. One 42- 
frame print and one teaching manual free to each school. 
The Life Insurance Story—Part IMI—Black and white. Available in both English 
and French. Deals with the different kinds of life insurance companies, their 
operations and the foreign business of Canadian companies. One 31-frame print 
and one teaching manual free to each school. 
You and Your Food—Color. Available in both English and French. Valuable 
instruction on what to eat to be healthy. Deals with proper foods, nutrition and 
energy. One 28-frame print and one teaching manual free to each school. 


To obtain any of these FREE teaching aids, simply tear out this advertisement, 
indicate items desired, marking quantity needed for each, and fill in the 
information requested below. (Please print.) 

Name of teacher ordering 

Grades and Subjects taught _._..._. 

Name of Principal 

Address of School 


Send your order to: 
Educational Division, 


The Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 


302 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario 











THE MONTHS 
COVER STORY 


The bighorn sheep, second 
in our cover series of Al- 
berta mammals, roams the 
high slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains. His story is 
told by Cy Hampson on 
Page 34. From the moun- 
tains, too, come many of 
the items in this month’s 
issue which features the 
Association’s annual Aug- 
ust conference at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts. 
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Editorially 


Speaking 


What is More Permanent? 


During the latter part of June and extending through 
July and August, we have become aware of some teachers 
holding letters of authority who have lost their teaching 
positions. This situation has been the result of an apparent 
change in the attitude of the Department of Education to- 
wards teachers holding such certification and an increase in 
the supply of teachers holding regular certificates. 

We are told that school boards have notified teachers on 
their staffs who hold letters of authority that they must 
complete work required for regular certification if they wish 
to continue their employment. 

With this admonition we cannot quarrel, because the 
Association has long deprecated the large numbers of letters 
of authority issued each year to beginning and continuing 
teachers in Alberta classrooms. While there are exceptions, 
a letter of authority is issued to a person whose academic 
or professional preparation is in some respect or other de- 
ficient. We have long argued that, since a letter of authority 
expires annually, it is incumbent on the person holding 
such document to present evidence of having taken courses 
towards regular certification before being eligible for another 
letter of authority. 

For years, however, there has been little more per- 
manent than a letter of authority. People have continued to 
teach in our classrooms from one year to the next, knowing 
that during the summer months they would have little trouble 
in persuading their superintendents to request a letter of 
authority for them and that the Department of Education 
would comply. Now that deplorable condition appears to 
have been remedied. 

We must, nevertheless, be concerned that teachers with 
letters of authority be given ample warning by their boards 
that continued employment will be conditional on securing 
proper certification through regular attendance at summer 
school and successful completion of required courses. We 
would suggest, also, that the Department of Education ought 
to advise holders of letters of authority that extensions will not 
be granted unless the teacher can show that work has been 
done towards qualifying for regular certification. 
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For teachers who have been carrying on from year to 
year with marginal qualifications, the warning note must be 
coming through loud and clear. As enrolments in the 
Faculty of Education continue to increase and as the pool 
of qualified teachers grows, standards will rise. 


Future Teachers 


Total enrolments in the first year of the bachelor of 
education program are up about 25 percent this year over 
last. The enrolment of all full-time undergraduates is almost 
30 percent higher than in 1960-61. Taking into account 
enrolments in Edmonton and in Calgary, full-time graduate 
students, and enrolments in the evening credit program, the 
Faculty of Education reports that there is an increase of 
924 to a total of 4,139 students, concrete evidence that the 
education faculty is the fastest growing on the campuses at 
Edmonton and Calgary! The new building for the Faculty of 
Education on the Edmonton campus is not only overdue, 
but it must be planned to accommodate the rapid rate of 
expansion forecast by the increased enrolments of the last 
two years. 

A trend evident last year continues during this year. 
Enrolments in the Junior E program, while up about 34 from 
1960-61, are overshadowed by the dramatic upsurge in 
enrolments in the first year of the B.Ed. program. The com- 
bined figures for Edmonton and Calgary show 858 registered 
in the first year as compared with 648 a year ago. 

Last spring, the Minister of Education suggested that, 
if enrolments in the Faculty of Education continued to in- 
crease, the government might consider making two years of 
the B.Ed. program the basis for initial certification. We 
suggest that the Minister has not only the evidence of in- 
creased enrolments but also the overwhelming preference 
of newcomers to the Faculty of Education for the first year 
of the B.Ed. program rather than the Junior E. 

We commend our young people for choosing the career 
program over the short-run expedient. And may we be so 
bold as to hope that the government and the Minister will 
not delay too long in announcing that first certification will 
require two years of university education. 
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| am not one of those who believe 
that society owes teachers profes- 
sional status. In this I agree with 
Claude Bissell, president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Speaking at the 
1960 convention of the Canadian 
Education Association, Dr. Bissell said 
in part— 


We hear a great deal about the need 
for bestowing prestige upon the 
teacher, but no amount of fervid 
protesiation will give him the neces- 
sary prestige. Some would suggest 
that the problem is mainly economic, 
and that an increase in the level 
of teachers’ pay would automatically 
bring an increase in the level of 
competence, and, consequently, of 
authority. There is some merit in 
this argument, but it is at best only 
half true. The rest of the truth, and 
the more important part, is that the 
teacher will not command prestige 
unless he becomes known in society 
as a learned man. 


It is my conviction that we as 
teachers must merit that level of ac- 
ceptance and respect to which we as- 
pire, that “if we . . . demand money 
and esteem, we must deserve it’. It 
was just such a point of view that led 
the medical profession in the first 
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H. T. Coutts 


The Future 


decade of this century to re-examine 
itself, to set both short- and long-range 
goals of professional improvement, and 
to move unceasingly toward higher 
levels of preparation and performance. 
In less than half a century, medicine, 
largely by its own efforts, has become 
one of the most prestigious of the 
professions. Because of the peculiar 
relationship of the teacher to society, 
the problems are more difficult of 
solution, but I sincerely believe that 
the approach to professional develop- 
ment, social acceptance and appre- 
ciation must be the same. 
The days when teachers were slaves 
are gone, and increasingly teachers are 
accorded respect that indicates a 
changed attitude on the part of the 
public, an attitude that recognizes our 
growing claim to be identified with the 
learned professions. Kearney, extend- 
ing a statement of Lieberman, de- 
scribes a profession as a vocation that: 
—requires highly specialized college 
preparation 
—calls for the exercise of discretion 
and for skilful, technical choices in 
its practice 

—must be certificated or licensed be- 
fore it may be practised 

—renders a service to society that is 
highly valuable 
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—carries with it prestige and social 
approval 
—receives financial compensation that 
provides for a “good” life 
—has organized itself into various pro- 
fessional associations dedicated to 
the improvement of the profession 
in every way 
—has devised and sometimes seeks to 
enforce a professional code of ethics 
—seeks to set standards for profes- 
sionals and for those who would 
enter the profession and 
—-seeks through legislation and “press- 
ure” to protect the professional 
security and financial status of those 
who practise in it. Se 
We seem to be meeting more of these 
criteria all the time. The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation and the Cana- 
dian College of Teachers provide illus- 
tration of how one criterion has been 
satisfied. In a profession, as opposed 
to many other occupations, there is a 
sharper focus on the needs and welfare 
of the individual or the group being 
served. Since individuals and groups 
differ, the approach of the professional 
must be flexible rather than rigid, ex- 
ploratory and experimental rather than 
formalized, creative rather than rou- 
tine. For this reason, preparation for 
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ejof the Teaching Profession 


teaching calls less for prescriptive train- 
ing than for broad and imaginative aca- 
demic and professional education of 
the kind that makes it reasonable for 
Kearney to say that— 


Teaching is a profession because it 
calls for teachers who are able to 
approach the education of each child 
with a background of knowledge 
about children in general and a 
knowledge of the wide ranges in 
individual differences between them. 
It calls for intelligent selection from 
among various alternative possibili- 
ties. Each step in the educational 
program becomes an experiment that 
adds to what is already known about 
the child. There is little that is auto- 
matic or mechanical about profes- 
sional work. The professions are 
similar to the arts . . . providing 
great opportunities for creativity, 
imagination, inspiration, and service. 


Tiedeman has developed an hypo- 
thesis concerning those broad problems 
of teacher competence that relate to the 
long-range contributions to be. made 
by the professional teacher and the 
relationship of these to the tangible 
and intangible rewards of teaching. He 
contends that— 


A teacher serves four publics: his 
pupils, the parents of his pupils, 








The future of the teaching profession will rest on effective 


his colleagues, and his profession. 
Each of these publics expects that 
he will play a particular role with 
regard to it. We feel that it is the 
teacher’s satisfaction of a societally 
modified definition of these roles 
which leads to his recognition as an 
outstanding teacher. A teacher need 
not satisfy each of these roles simul- 
taneously. Teachers mature in their 
satisfaction of these roles at different 
times in their development ... a 
teacher maturely satisfying his pro- 
fessional role is an asset to a school 
system. In fact, we feel that a teacher 
who is able satisfactorily to fill this 
role in addition to his teaching and 
school roles is the epitome of the 
good teacher; he is the exceptional 
teacher. 


In other words the hypothesis is that 
at all times the good teacher is growing 
in his classroom role (the technical and 
skilful aspects of teaching), his school 
role (the broader human relations as- 
pect of teaching), and the professional 
role (the more conceptual aspect of 
teaching); that growth in the first of 
these (the classroom role) has a rapid 
initial increment during the first four 
or five years of experience and there- 
after changes little; that growth in the 
school role, while it starts more slowly, 
reaches its optimum toward the end 
of the first decade of teaching experi- 
ence; and that growth in the profes- 
sional role, which develops more 
slowly at first, continues throughout the 
full teaching career and is the mark of 
the mature, satisfied and successful 
teacher. This hypothesis has yet to be 
tested. I should like to see research, 
either of a cross-sectional or a longitu- 
dinal type, directed toward examination 
of this problem. If the hypothesis 
found support, we should have estab- 


lished a fresh and evolutionary ap- 
proach to teaching as a profession. 


Six goals for the future 


It seems to me that in Alberta we 
have travelled a long distance toward 
achieving the hierarchical professional 
emphases suggested by Tiedeman. In 
this we owe much to the foresight of 
the Barnetts, the Stanleys, the New- 
lands, and the like whose vision was 
largely responsible for what The Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association has ac- 
complished and for the broad but solid 
goals toward which it continues to 
move. It is upon the attainment of these 
goals that the future of the teaching 
profession rests. Let me tell you what 
I believe these goals to be. 

» First, candidates for teaching must 
be effectively selected on the basis of 
ability, educational achievement, physi- 
cal and mental health, and personality, 
as well as professional motivation and 
potential. In order to select more in- 
telligently, we must know a great deal 
more than we do about what consti- 
tutes teacher effectiveness and about 
possible predictors of teaching success. 
We must acquaint ourselves with the 
research being done to establish the 
criteria of teaching success and the 
preliminary attempts being made to 
apply such criteria to selection of can- 
didates for teaching. We must, for 


example, study the work being done 


under the leadership of Hughes and 
Ryans in the United States, of Bed- 
ford and Anderson-Black-Buxton in 
Canada. 

Hughes and her associates have been 
developing means of assessing the 
quality of teaching in elementary 
schools but believe their findings to be 
referrable at all levels. Hughes, who 
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defines teaching as interaction, says 
that— 


Good teaching cannot be assessed as 
a single score: instead, some device 
is necessary to take into considera- 
tion the specific situation, the charac- 
teristics of the child or group, and 
the characteristics of the teacher as 
a person. 


Ryans and his associates report the 
results of research conducted for the 
American Council on Education in 
a book entitled, Characteristics of 
Teachers: Their Description, Compari- 
son and Appraisal. Ryans gives major 
attention in his research on teacher 
characteristics to the affective and 
attitudinal, rather than to the cognitive 
functions of the teacher’s behavior. As 
stated by Ryans— 


Attention of the Teacher Character- 
istic Study was directed at the ob- 
servation and analysis of overt 
behaviors, or acts of teachers in their 
classrooms, and at the determination 
of families or clusters into which 
such behaviors seemed to fall. Three 
such families (major dimensions of 
teacher classroom behavior) were 
singled out for study. Pattern X, 
(friendly, understanding, sympa- 
thetic vs. aloof, egocentric, restricted 
teacher behavior); Pattern Y. (re- 
sponsible, systematic, businesslike 
vs. unplanned, slipshod teacher be- 
havior; and Pattern Z, (stimulating, 
imaginative, surgent vs. dull, routine 
teacher behavior). . . . Although it 
was recognized that these three pat- 
terns did not constitute a complete 
catalogue of dimensions of teacher 
behavior, it was believed they repre- 
sented principal and important clus- 
ters of behaviors contributing to 
teacher-pupil relationships. 
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selection of teacher candidates, adequate preparation, a 


The major energies of those involved 
in this particular study were directed 
toward obtaining criterion measures of 
teacher competence in an effort to as- 
sist in the development of models for 
judging teacher behavior. 

In Alberta a team of research work- 
ers headed by Dr. Charles Ander- 
son is conducting a study on teacher 
selection (TEASEL) designed to iden- 
tify possible criteria that may be 
helpful. Besides having available the 
results of a battery of tests and of 
student teaching, the Anderson-Black- 
Buxton trio have themselves evaluated, 
after a year in service, those who con- 
stituted the sample and are confident 
of the reliability if not the validity of 
their judgments. The study is still in 
progress. 

Bedford of the Saskatoon Teachers’ 
College has been continuing studies to 
evaluate the predictive battery used as 
a basis of requiring certain students to 
withdraw and of grouping students for 
more effective instruction. Of the bat- 
tery, which includes the results of an 
intelligence test, an English test, a 
composite of items considered related 
to teaching, an interview, and Grade 
XII marks, Bedford writes, “No sup- 
port is given . . . to the practice of 
asking students to withdraw from col- 
lege because of low composite scores.” 
In an effort to improve the predict- 
ability of the battery, Bedford has 
conducted studies which suggest the 
addition of the Minnesota Teacher At- 
titude Inventory and improvement of 
the interview techniques used. The 
research activities at the Saskatoon 
Teachers’ College are indicative of the 
desire of teacher education institutions 
to improve the basis of their selection. 

* Second, candidates for teaching 
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voice in certification, rewards, a strong teacher education 


must be adequately prepared for their 
task by programs of teacher education 
of university level and quality. Those 
who believe in preparing teachers in 
this way, and especially those who be- 
lieve in such preparation through strong 
university colleges and faculties of 
education accept the fact that, with 
variations as to organization, our pre- 
paratory programs should provide the 
elements of a broad general education, 
mastery in at least one field of learning 
with comprehension of the purpose, 
function, and value of that field to 
society and to immediate and long- 
range needs of children and youth, and 
professional competence in education 
through the study of the psychological, 
sociological, historical, philosophical, 
and comparative foundations of edu- 
cation, through an overview of edu- 
cational institutions and programs, 
through understanding of what we 
know about methods of teaching, and 
through carefully planned and super- 
vised professional experiences that in- 
clude observation, student teaching, 
and internship. Some of us believe 
further with Butts, that— 
= Multipurpose institutions, consist- 
ing of strong liberal arts faculties 
and strong professional-education 
faculties, are better than single- 
purpose professional institutions. 
w Multipurpose institutions with 
strong academic faculties should also 
maintain faculties in education that 
have an integrity of their own and 
are as good as any of the other 
faculties in the institution. 
m= Elementary school teachers and 
secondary school teachers should not 
be segregated into different types 
of institutions but should be prepared 
in the same multipurpose institutions 
of university-level standard. 


m In the years ahead we should put 
much greater stress upon social 
sciences in the general education of 
prospective teachers and much 
greater stress upon the social, his- 
torical, philosophical, and compara- 
tive foundations in the professional 
education of prospective teachers. 


Whether one prefers to prepare 
teachers by means of an integrated pro- 
gram such as that leading to our under- 
graduate bachelor of education degree 
or by an approved undergraduate de- 
gree followed by a basic program of 
teacher education, the future of the 
teaching profession depends upon our 
having a well-educated and _ profes- 
sionally prepared teaching force. That 
is why our goal must be that every 
teacher entering teaching service for 
the first time in 1971 have four years of 
teacher preparation including a univer- 
sity degree. “Time-wise”, claims Dr. 
G. L. Mowat, “this aspiration is very 
modest. Tradition-wise, it is almost 
unrealistic. Education-wise, it is essen- 
tial.” Nothing that I know of could do 
so much to raise the level of education 
and make possible the realization of 
our educational aspirations than a 
teaching force so prepared and so 
qualified. 

% Third, the teachers through their 
professional organization should have 
a greater share in matters related to 
certification. It is true that in Alberta, 
through representation on the Board 
of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion, The Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has a greater voice concerning 
certification than is true in most other 
provinces of Canada. It is equally true 
that control of certification is and will 
continue to be jealously guarded by 
provincial governments. I should like 
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to see the day, however, when a well- 
prepared and highly-responsible teach- 
ing profession would have much the 
same voice in certification as is true in 
medicine, dentistry or law. 

You know that I have said this be- 
fore and that I have been considered 
naive for doing so. If I were talking 
about the present only I should agree 
with my critics. But I am talking about 
the days ahead when every teacher 
meets the minimum criterion of four 
years of preparation for his work and 
identifies himself as the member of a 
fully responsible profession which will 
guarantee through some Hippocratic- 
like oath and commitment that no child 
will be denied the service of a good 
teacher. 

% Fourth, teachers should receive 
for their contribution to society tan- 
gible rewards befitting a profession. 
Such rewards should include salaries 
adequate for living on a reasonably 
high standard and of participating and 
sharing in the good life as we under- 
stand it today. They should be able to 
live as other professionals do in com- 
fortable and well-appointed homes, 
should be able to surround themselves 
with books and other aids to academic 
and professional growth, should have 
the incentive and means to broaden 
themselves through travel, should be 
able to be “normal citizens who drive 
cars, entertain their friends, pay their 
bills on time, and in general live as 
others do”. In addition, they should 
have that security which derives from 
the knowledge that in retirement they 
will be able to maintain the way of life 
of their productive years. 

I am convinced that in supporting 
the principle of the single salary sched- 
ule, we have done the right thing pro- 
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faculty, and leadership of the professional organization. 


fessionally. Any retreat from this would 
be a backward step that would tend 
to intensify an imbalance between those 
preparing to teach in elementary and 
secondary schools—an imbalance that 
is quite unrealistic in view of the need 
of eight teachers for the elementary 
grades (I to VI) for every five for the 
secondary grades (VII - XID). 

» Fifth, there should be for teaching 
a strong professional teacher education 
faculty identified with a university and 
having programs and services befitting 
a profession: basic programs for the 
preparation of teachers, both general- 
ists and specialists; graduate programs 
with a number of important emphases; 
programs for the preparation of re- 
search workers in education and facil- 
ities and staff for conducting signifi- 
cant studies; leadership programs to 
assist practising teachers, administra- 
tors, guidance counsellors, other pro- 
fessionals in education, school boards 
and laymen, both on the theoretical and 
operational levels. The Faculty of Edu- 
cation of the University of Alberta, 
with all its imperfections, keeps con- 
stantly before it the aspirations of the 
founders of your Association and of 
that dynamic visionary of Canadian 
education, M. E. LaZerte. Through 
its undergraduate programs offered in 
regular sessions, it stands prepared to 
meet the goal of four years of prepara- 
tion for all teachers. Through its sum- 
mer session and evening credit pro- 
grams, it offers opportunities for 
teachers either to upgrade or extend 
their preparation. On its Edmon- 
ton campus, the University of Al- 
berta now offers graduate programs 
at the master of education, doctor of 
education and doctor of philosophy 
levels, and has, I believe, already es- 











Dr. Coutts, dean of the Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta, 
spoke at an evening session of the 
Banff Conference and this article is 
adapted from his talk. 





tablished a modest reputation in Can- 
ada and beyond for the quality of its 
graduate offerings, especially in edu- 
cational administration and educa- 
tional psychology. Through the sup- 
port of the Alberta Advisory Com- 
mittee on Educational Research and its 
five supporting member organizations, 
the Faculty of Education has developed 
a research program limited only by 
its resources of manpower and funds, 
but significant enough in the contribu- 
tions made during its short existence. 
I commend to you its publications: its 
quarterly The Alberta Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, its semi-annual Re- 
search Newsletter, and its series of 
monographs. 

* Sixth, through their professional 
organization, teachers must give edu- 
cational leadership in many directions. 
This function far outweighs and over- 
shadows the important task of improv- 
ing the economic lot of teachers. 
Members of a profession, and indeed 
the profession itself, cannot “live by 
bread alone”. That is why, from the 
beginning, your organization has con- 
cerned itself with matters related to 
curriculum, to the improvement of in- 
struction, to the encouragement of re- 
search studies in education, and to the 
development of improved programs of 
preservice and inservice education. 
Starting slowly, your association’s in- 
terest in such professional matters has 
been accelerating until today you are 
moving into the high speed class. 

I could not hope to enumerate all 
that you have accomplished but among 
those things that have impressed me 
are your brief to the Alberta Royal 
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Commission on Education, your active 
participation on various committees 
of the Department of Education and 
the Faculty of Education, your pre- 
paration of a series of monographs on 
vital topics like action research and 
accreditation, your promotion of and 
participation in educational research, 
your organization and administration 
of a professional library for teachers 
(unfortunately not too widely used), 
your cooperation with the Canadian 
Education Association in matters re- 
lated to exchange of teaching person- 
nel, your active interest in the Alberta 
Education Council, your sponsoring of 
Education Week in Alberta, and your 
organization of numerous specialist 
councils. This latter activity has in it 
the seeds of productive future growth 
of the interest of teachers in the im- 
provement of instruction in various 
subject matter areas. To the extent that 
such councils bring together those at 
all educational levels interested in the 
subject on which the council’s attention 
is focused, there is an added public re- 
lations value. 

I am aware, too, of your involvement 
in the Western Canada Regional Con- 
ference on Teacher Education and the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, both 
of which have programs related to your 
professional interests. I am sure that, 
when we move into the field of educa- 
tional television seriously, you will be 
in the forefront as are your mid-west- 
ern confreres in their experimentation 
with airborne educational television. 

I believe that much of the future of 
teaching as a profession will depend 
upon the contribution which its mem- 
bers, both individually and collectively, 
make to their own growth, alertness, 
and experimentation as these involve 
newer methods, types of organization 
for improved instruction, team teach- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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The Banff School of Fine 
Arts provides an ideal atmos- 
phere for a conference such 
as ours. 


annual 
BANFF 


CONFE 
RENCE 


HE number 13 attached to the 1961 

Banff Conference apparently bore 
no ill omen for its success. “This has 
been one of our most successful ses- 
sions to date,” Director W. R. Eyres 
stated as he closed the books on this 
annual conference of the Association. 
“Locals sent delegates of uniformly 
high calibre who showed a keen inter- 
est in their study topics. The revisions 
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made to the program last year have 
now proved their worth and have 
added a great deal to the effectiveness 
of the meetings.” 

Housed in the excellent facilities of 
the Banff School of Fine Arts, 110 As- 
sociation members again spent a busy 
week from August 20 to 26 in an in- 
tensive study of one of: ATA Policy 
and Administration, Educational Pub- 
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It is customary for the conference to 
open with a general session on Monday 
morning. President John McDonald wel- 
comed the delegates and Executive Sec- 
retary S. C. T. Clarke added a few words 
of introduction to the week’s activities. 


licity and Public Relations, and Cur- 
riculum Development. Also in session 
was a newly created seminar for train- 
ing professional development con- 
sultants and the sixth economic seminar 
for consultants in the field of teacher 
economics. 

Originally designed as a general 
course in all phases of Association ac- 
tivity, the conference was redesigned 
in 1960 to give delegates an intensive 
week-long training in one of the above 
topics. The effectiveness of this proce- 
dure was underscored in the comments 
of the consultants in the various groups. 
A. D. G. Yates, past president of the 
Association, who assisted Dick Staples 
in the ATA Policy and Administration 
section, put it this way: “The diversity 
of ATA experience in our group led to 
spirited discussion and evaluation of 
ATA policies. Highlights of our week 
were the discussions on the new Bar- 
nett House, the proposed revisions to 
the code of ethics, and the review of 
ATA economic policies. We needed 
more time on all of these topics.” 

Dr. H. T. Coutts, who along with 
N. M. Purvis led the Curriculum De- 
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velopment group, said, “We had some 
interesting reactions in our sessions. 
The enthusiasm and participation of 
delegates was refreshing in the large 
general discussion groups. Locals sent 
keen and alert delegates who had ob- 
viously had some experience in_ the 
professional field of curriculum _de- 
velopment. However”, he stated, “the 
smaller group sessions on statistical 
procedures were inferior to those of a 
year ago, even though two of these 
smaller groups did excellent work.” 
Mr. Purvis added his praise for the 
spirit of teamwork which prevailed be- 
tween ATA, trustee, faculty and de- 
partmental delegates. “The unanimity 
of approach by these groups to the 
common problems of curriculum de- 
velopment is a most heartening sign,” 
said Mr. Purvis. 

Dick Hildwein, who led the Educa- 
tional Publicity and Public Relations 
section of the conference, praised the 
enthusiasm and interest of his group. 
“In spite of the fact that we had the 
whole week on this subject, we, too, 
could have used more time to explore 
this area of Association activity,” he 
said. Lloyd West of Edmonton assisted 
Mr. Hildwein in presenting the course. 

The Professional Development con- 
sultant’s seminar, headed up by Dr. 
W. H. Worth of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion, had as guests Dr. Floyd Robin- 
son, research director for the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, Dave Webster 
of the British Columbia Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and Dr. J. D. Aikenhead of 
the Faculty of Education in Calgary. 
Dr. Worth expressed his appreciation 
of the diligence and purpose exhibited 
by the professional development con- 
sultants at the seminar. “I am sure that 
they have the needed skill and energy 
to carry out their important role in the 
Association’, he stated. 

Guests at the Economic Seminar, 
directed by F. J. C. Seymour, included: 
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R. W. McLain, salary consultant, Na- 
tional Education Association (Wash- 
ington); I. M. “Brick” Robb, deputy 
secretary, Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers’ Federation; Norman Fergus- 
son and Ron Tompkins of the Nova 
Scotia Teachers Union; Howard 
Loewen of the Manitoba Teachers’ 
Society; Dr. J. D. Ayers of the Faculty 
of Education, University of Alberta; 
and William Maday of the Alberta 


Once formalities were over, the 
delegates settled down to work, 
like this group in 


Department of Labor. The seminar 
featured an intensive review of current 
ATA salary administration policies as 
reflected in our collective agreements. 

All was not hard work. On Tuesday 
evening, Dr. Coutts addressed the dele- 
gates on “The Future of the Teaching 
Profession” (an adaptation appears in 
this issue), in which he outlined the 
growing importance of the profession in 
modern technological society. An inno- 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


under the leadership of Dick Hild- 
wein (in a typical pose). 
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vation on Thursday evening was a 
wiener roast at Lake Minnewanka. 
Under the management of Mel Sillito, 
the event proved to be most enjoyable. 
Bob McIntosh of Calgary did an ex- 
cellent job as master of ceremonies, 
and the rain which fell in the early 
part of the evening failed to dampen 
his enthusiasm or that of the large 
crowd which gathered for the singing 
and the food. It is rumored that the 
park wardens were alarmed at the 
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Wally Worth, Ron Seward, Bud 
Arbeau and Ernie Ingram discuss 
problems related to the 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SEMINAR 


large scale exodus of wild animals and 
tourists from the park after the caco- 
phony of sound raised by the singing 
trio from the Economic Seminar. The 
regular square dance, led by Mr. and 
Mrs. Don Fletcher of Calgary, was 
well attended and enjoyed as usual. 
Wednesday afternoon was left free for 
excursions through the park and 
delegates took full advantage of it. 

A program of entertainment for 
wives of delegates also met with a 
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It could be salary policy, ethics, or communi- 
cation problems causing this variety of expres- 
sions on the faces of participants 


while Past 
Presidents Dick 
Staples and Art 
Yates listen 
attentively to the 
discussion in 


favorable response throughout the 
week. Also high on the delegates’ 
praise list was the excellent food served 
by the Banff School’s kitchens and the 
excellence of the accommodation pro- 
vided at the “Campus in the Clouds”. 

Guests at the conference included 
Dr. J. D. Aikenhead of the Faculty of 
Education; Penny Banks of the Saskat- 
chewan Teachers’ Federation; Mrs. 
George Garbutt of The Alberta Federa- 
tion of Home and School Associations 
Inc.; D. Gardiner of the Alberta School 
Secretaries’ Association; Dr. J. K. 
Mulloy of the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association; Dr. R. E. Rees of the 
Department of Education; Jim Stewart 
of the British Columbia Teachers’ 
Federation; and R. M. Ward of the 
Alberta School Inspectors’ Association. 


ATA POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
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Procedure in a research project for a 
local teachers’ group could be the 
topic here 


expostulated by Mac Purvis, while 
Dean Coutts and Alvin Myhre 
ruminate in 
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ECONOMIC SEMINAR 


often waited while veteran consultants 
Charlie DeTro and “Joe” Lakie lingered 


over their coffee 


or others tarried 
over the excellent 
food in the BSFA 
dining room 


and (left to right) Lars Olson, Glyn 
Roberts, Bill Nalder, Doug Ayers, Lorne 
Sagert, and Norm Fergusson 

listen intently. 


McKim Ross expounds his economic 
theories while solicitor Peter Owen 
reflects 
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Casual clothes and cameras were the order 
on Wednesday afternoon when everyone took 
a break from the classroom to relax or to 
add to their picture collections, in the beauty 
of the mountains. The Vermilion Lakes, a 
favorite area for picture-taking, lie just west 
of Banff along the Trans-Canada Highway. 


ATA members benefit from the ex- 
perience of delegates from other 
provinces. Jim Stewart of British 
Columbia chats w'th Dean Coutts. 


Coffee breaks were well attended. 
Here ‘(left to right) Bob Rees, 
Ernie Ingram, Floyd Robinson, and 
“Brick” Robb exchange views. 















The Fable 


Banff Conference Consultant 
R. L. Hildwein 


of Three PR Chairmen 


NCE upon a time there were three 

educational public relations chair- 
men. One was named Trustful, the 
second was named Sociable, and the 
third was named Purposeful. 

One bright, sunny day—early in the 
school year—Trustful, Sociable and 
Purposeful decided they would con- 
struct public relations programs within 
which they could practise their chair- 
manly duties for the glorification of 
their institutions and themselves. 

“My program shall be quite simple,” 
said Trustful. “Everyone knows that 
education is good, teachers are dedi- 
cated and schools essential. My public 
relations program shall be based on 
Education Week. We'll have displays 
and exhibits, pageants and panels, 
tours and talks, posters and publicity; 
and our citizens will come to visit us. 
They will rejoice that we’re doing such 
a good job . . . and doing it without 
bothering them with issues which 
would make them think or projects 
that would make them participate. 
Since everyone agrees that education is 
good, all a public relations program 
need to do is show the public we are 
doing something.” 

And so Trustful circled the proper 
dates on his calendar, then leisurely 
strolled to the classroom where he was 
awaited by eager pupils who knew that 
education is good because everyone 
knows education is good. 

Some distance away Sociable was 
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outlining his public relations program. 
“My program”, he said, “‘shall be based 
on getting publicity for the schools and 
my sublocal. I shall start by calling the 
newspaper and announcing that I am 
a public relations chairman. That 
should make a good item for the 
paper. And I'll tell the reporter about 
the schedule of the music, dramatic and 
athletic groups. Perhaps one of the 
civic organizations would come to be 
‘students-for-a-day’; that would make 
some good pictures for the paper. I 
wonder if the principal would allow 
us to have classroom elections to 
choose a pupil for teacher one day 
a week? Or maybe have student leaders 
be administrators for one day—some 
towns in the states have a day for the 
teenagers to be city officers. We 
might get publicity from all over the 
province with such a project. There 
are so many things we can organize— 
spelling bees, staff curling matches, 
sing-songs—maybe some panel discus- 
sions on really controversial issues. 
Then [ll plan some spectacles for 
radio and television.” 

Hundreds of large, black headlines 
danced before his eyes as he reached 
for the telephone. 

Meanwhile, Purposeful was talking 
to himself as he made notes for his 
public relations program. “If I’m to 
live up to my name”, he half whispered, 
“TI must pinpoint the purposes of edu- 
cation, determine how my school and 
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others in the area are implementing 
these purposes and relate purposes and 
performances to the public.” 

Quickly, he corrected himself: “It 
must not be for one public. There are 
many publics . . . in a way, every spe- 
cial interest forms a rallying point for 
another public. I guess I’d better ex- 
pect some overlap. It would be nice, 
though, if they agreed on more than 
the idea that education is everybody’s 
business. But then I’d be out of a PR 
job—assuming that we’re all profes- 
sionals doing the right things the right 
way. 
“Before I forget, ’'d better make a 
note about the teachers themselves. 
Certainly they’re a public, yet they are 
members of other publics, too. What I 
need is some way to reach them on a 
professional level. If I can do that, I 
can get their help in this public rela- 
tions program. After all, they should 
be my best assistants because of their 
daily associations with the pupils, and, 
inevitably, person-to-person dealings 
with the parents. I wonder where that 
ATA public relations bulletin with the 
information about newsletters is. 

“Whoops, I mustn’t neglect public 
information. I can start that by study- 
ing the media to learn what each can 
do best. Maybe I’ve taken on more 
than I bargained for. Before I work 
out a formal program I’d better check 
with the ‘powers’ and be sure I have 
more than lip service from them.” 

Exit Purposeful in the direction of 
the administrative offices. 

Time passed; and the three public 
relations chairmen were busy construct- 
ing their respective public relations 
programs. Trustful wasn’t busy for 
long. As a matter of fact, he hadn’t 
done anything about public relations 
since he marked the dates for Educa- 
tion Week. Well, that’s not entirely 
right: each day he thought to himself, 
“I must make some plans and issue 
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some instructions tomorrow.” But the 
next day always seemed to be crowded 
with things to do. However, he was 
secure in his knowledge that everyone 
knows education is good. 

Sociable was very busy, but his re- 
sults, which he was measuring in inches 
of space in the newspaper and minutes 
of time on radio and television, weren’t 
particularly encouraging. He wasn’t en- 
tirely to blame, he assured himself; 
some of his best ideas had been vetoed 
by administrative officials. And ately 
his friends at the radio and television 
stations and the newspaper, too, had 
been persistent. They wanted stories 
about teachers’ professional develop- 
ment programs; about classroom pro- 
jects and activities; about future study- 
discussion groups sponsored by home 
and school. His first attempts to supply 
the information his friends called “too 
sketchy”. The fellow at the radio sta- 
tion went so far as to ask that he “leave 
out the propaganda”. Also upsetting 
was the story in the local paper re- 
cently about several students’ lockers 
being rifled. He and the principal 
earlier had agreed that this wouldn’t 
be good publicity for the school, so 
they had kept quiet about it. When 
the story appeared in the paper the 
principal was angry. He insisted that 
Sociable protest to his friend at the 
paper. The protest hadn’t been taken 
kindly. The friend made some sharp 
comments about what was “news”; the 
word “cover-up” entered the conver- 
sation several times; and the protest 
got lost somewhere between “good 
news” versus “bad news”. 

Purposeful didn’t have much to show 
for his work, although there were signs 
that the foundations were in. He had 
almost completed a survey of parents’ 
attitudes toward school policies, in- 
struction, curricula, teachers, and sev- 
eral other items. With the help of the 
administration he had chosen a plan- 
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ning committee for Education Week. 
Devising schemes to get the committee 
members to work was taking much of 
his time. He’d talked a fellow teacher 
into editing a newsletter for the faculty. 
He and the editor-to-be had agreed on 
the format and content, so, presumably, 
the editor now was collecting news. A 
speakers’ bureau of teachers and ad- 
ministrators was next on Purposeful’s 
list, but so far he’d been the only 
speaker to make a public appearance 
—twice before local civic clubs. Prob- 
ably his greatest coup to date had been 
getting permission to conduct two one- 
hour seminars for the faculty (attend- 
ance required) on “The Teacher as a 
Public Relations Agent”. 

Rightly or wrongly, each of the PR 
chairmen felt secure within his own 
program. None expected any trouble 
from the complacent public. More ex- 
perienced public relations chairmen 
would have realized the time was ripe 
for crisis, but not Trustful, Sociable and 
Purposeful. 

Trustful’s program was the first to 
be tested, and it collapsed. Destruction 
came from two directions—from a 
group of angry parents who, more than 
any other group, should know that 
education is good; and from the prin- 
cipal. The parents were drawing up 
battle lines over a list of books being 
used for outside reading in a literature 
class. Most of the books were either 
communistic, obscene or pornographic 
and some were all three, the parents 
charged. The press was reporting the 
protests in detail. 

Trustful’s tottering program disinte- 





Mr. Hildwein is on the staff of the 
College of Journalism and Communi- 
cations, University of Illinois. He was a 
consultant at the Banff Conference in 
1960 and was invited back to the 1961 
conference to lead the educational 
publicity and public relations section. 
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grated when the principal—in a huff 
—order him to defend the reading list 
with a lucid statement of the adminis- 
tration’s educational policy and to fol- 
low with a positive plan for familiar- 
izing the members of the community 
with the school’s entire program. 

Trustful ran to Purposeful for sanc- 
tuary. 

Sociable arrived a bit later, in a 
similar state of panic. His program was 
a pile of rubble, upended by the latest 
developments in the locker thefts. 
There had been an arrest and the boy 
involved was the son of one of the 
school’s most respected teachers. It 
hadn’t been the first trouble for the 
boy. When it was learned—inadvert- 
ently, Sociable assured everyone — 
that the boy had a long record of tru- 
ancy, there were loud mutterings and 
critical editorials. School officials were 
accused of “covering up” for the boy 
to protect his father. 

More serious were the charges that 
the administration was giving extra- 
curricular activities precedence over 
education. Sociable’s scrapbook of 
press clippings, once so impressive, 
suddenly became embarrassing. Guile- 
less Sociable had made a strong case 
against himself and the school. It ap- 
peared that there might be an official 
investigation. 

Snug within his own well-organized, 
well-constructed public relations pro- 
gram, Purposeful could afford to be 
generous. And he was—with advice. 

These are some of the things he 
told his brother chairmen about public 
relations programs. 

You might say public relations for 
education is performance, but more 
explicitly it’s the evaluations of per- 
formance involved in the interactions 
among assorted publics and the educa- 
tional system as each attempts to ful- 
fil its assumed and assigned responsi- 
bilities. During the course of these in- 
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teractions, the publics—of which the 
educational system may be several— 
will react to and influence one another. 

The very nature of the educational 
system makes public relations un- 
avoidable. 

Effective public relations for edu- 
cation must be of two general types: 
external and internal. Internal public 
relations is a family matter, involving 
all who are professionals within the 
educational system. External public 
relations concerns everyone who wants 
to relate himself to the system. 

A major difficulty is the identifica- 
tion of publics. They are varied and 
shifting. As issues occur, publics re- 
group; and on occasion perhaps even 
the “external” and “internal” distinc- 
tion will not hold. 

The most effective public relations 
program will be organized on the basis 
of clearly defined purposes, imple- 
mented with the most appropriate me- 
diums to reach selected publics. 

Too much concern for special events 
or projects can starve the more essen- 
tial continuing program of public re- 
lations. A sound, total plan will in- 
clude provisions for both. It is a mis- 
take, however, if you conceive of the 
continuing program as operating from 
fall to spring only. Even a strong pub- 
lic relations program can become un- 
dernourished when unattended over the 
summer. 

A continuing program must: 

—be self-propagating, 

—be defined, planned and directed, 

—be broad, but adaptable for both in- 
dividual and mass appeal, 

—make use of all channels of com- 
munications, 

—be based on free flow of information, 


acknowledging the bad as well as 

displaying the good, 

—be open for two-way traffic, from 
policy-makers to publics and from 
publics to policy-makers, 

—give all publics a fair chance to par- 
ticipate and to be heard, 

—provide a means for evaluating the 
program, 

—be consistent with the purposes of 
education, 

—be honest, restrained and ethical, 

—-provide facilities to capitalize on 
special events and unplanned inci- 
dents that might contribute to the 
program. 

A program constructed around a 
special event or project should include 
most of the above and: 

—be consistent with the basic concepts 
of the continuing program, 

—complement the continuing program, 

—-provide for concentrated efforts to 
achieve specific goals for a specific 
event within a specific time, 

—concentrate on carefully chosen ap- 
peals disseminated through channels 
selected for their adaptability to the 
occasion, 

—allow time and facilities for plan- 
ning, executing and relating what 
has occurred to the overall public 
relations program, 

—require an evaluation of results, 

—tretain those aspects which can be- 
come a part of the continuing pro- 
gram, 

— include a safety valve so enthusiasm 
for the short-range event doesn’t ex- 
plode to damage the long-range 
program. 

Trustful and Sociable heeded the 
suggestions of Purposeful and all en- 
joyed happy public relations ever after. 


Moral--If you’re going to construct an educational public 
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relations program, be purposeful. 
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What Are We 


Banff Conference Consultant 
A. D. G. Yates 


Doing? 


Mr. Yates and R. F. Staples, past presidents of the Association, 
lead the course in ATA Policy and Administration. 


hen 25 members of the Associa- 

tion spend a week together ex- 
amining the policies and administration 
of the Association, you would think 
that very little would be left untouched. 
But when you bring together 25 people 
of different ages, professional training, 
experiences, and interests, different 
curiosities and concerns emerge. So it 
was that the ATA Policy and Admin- 
istration course studied some policies 
and parts of the Association’s adminis- 
tration more intensively than others. 

The composition of the group was 
in itself rather interesting. Some 90 
percent of the delegates were over 30 
years of age and over 73 percent had 
four or more years of university educa- 
tion. Most of the group, 81 percent to 
be exact, had seven or more years’ 
teaching experience. A further inter- 
esting characteristic of the group was 
that 81 percent were senior high school 
teachers. 

At the outset the course consultants 
attempted to outline the major func- 
tions of the Association. Two major 
areas of emphasis have emerged over 
the years in the development of our 
organization: economic welfare and 
professional development. Both have 
become of equal concern because they 
are interdependent and interrelated in 
the minds of most of the members. 

The Association’s concern for the 
economic welfare of its members em- 
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braces the negotiation of living and 
working conditions, tenure, pensions, 
and group insurance. The cluster of 
concerns under the umbrella of pro- 
fessional development includes curri- 
culum, academic and professional 
preparation, specialist councils, cer- 
tification, professional ethics and 
standards of conduct, discipline, insti- 
tutes and conventions, and so on. 

Any understanding of our organiza- 
tion would be superficial indeed if it 
did not include knowledge of the gov- 
ernment of the Association. To this 
end, time was spent considering the 
Annual General Meeting, the Execu- 
tive Council, and the local associations 
as they play their parts in making pos- 
sible the achievement of the long- 
term and short-term objectives of 
Alberta teachers. 

Of particular interest was the dis- 
cussion of the problem of financing 
the activities of small rural locals. 
There was no evident solution for this 
problem. Some favored the notion 
that a special grant from provincial 
funds was an equitable method to fol- 
low, while others favored the idea of 
a local fee. 

What could have taken a major por- 
tion of course time ended in a rather 
perfunctory examination of the role of 
the individual teacher in the Associa- 
tion. So many of the delegates were 
veterans in local association affairs 
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and had been AGM councillors that 
this exercise could have become one of 
carrying coals to Newcastle. If there 
was a consensus of opinion it was that 
the Association is what its members 
have made it; that it has been maturing 
steadily; that the management of its 
affairs has been reasonably successful. 
Most were in agreement that the drive 
for professional development among 
members has been winning the ap- 
proval of the membership and the 
interest of the public. 

During the course five discussion 
leaders introduced major topics. Mc- 
Kim Ross, in his patented and inimit- 
able way, sketched the economic 
philosophy and policies of the Asso- 
ciation. Within this broad framework, 
Jack McFetridge outlined the pro- 
cedures for contract negotiations taking 
care to emphasize the importance of 
planning, deliberate and objective rea- 
soning, and the need for measuring the 
progress of today against the yardstick 
of tomorrow. 

Roy Eyres, secretary-treasurer of 
the Board of Administrators, Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund, sketched the devel- 
opment of pensions in Alberta and 
gave an outline of TRF bylaws and of 
the functions of the board. 

The integration of public relations 
and professional development could 
have no better exponent than Ernie 
Ingram. He explained in some detail 
the interrelationship of induction cere- 
monies, specialist councils, scholarship 
and loan programs, the ATA Library, 
conventions, research, and professional 
development consultants. 

Finally, Dr. Clarke led the group 
through the challenging exercise of 
measuring our present code of ethics 
against the needs of today. The ade- 
quacy of our code, drafted some 30 
years ago, became a matter of con- 
cern to all of us, as Dr. Clarke showed 
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by example the kinds of problems in 
professional conduct which have 
caused concern in recent years. 

The nature and implications of the 
new education finance plan provoked 
speculation. Is its purpose to halt the 
rate of increase of school expenditures, 
or is it to “hold the line’? Does the 
present formula guarantee the present 
level of services? Does the formula 
mean that in effect the government will 
determine what is an adequate level 
of educational service? These and other 
questions left many with the notion 
that the plan may very well tend to cen- 
tralize the control of education. 

R. F. “Dick” Staples outlined for the 
group our communications with gov- 
ernment and department. He pointed 
out that a committee of the Executive 
Council meets with the provincial 
cabinet once a year. Another com- 
mittee meets with the Minister of 
Education and senior officials of his 
department at least once a year. The 
Association is also represented on a 
Coordinating Committee, together with 
the Alberta School Trustees’ Associa- 
tion, chaired by the deputy minister. 
This committee discusses proposed re- 
visions in The School Act. Finally, 
the ATA and the ASTA meet in joint 
committee to discuss matters of mutual 
concern as the occasion warrants. 

Time did not permit examination of 
the role of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation at the national level nor 
of the infant Canadian College of 
Teachers. Both of these organizations 
are important and will be increasingly 
so in the lives of all Canadian teachers. 
Not many Alberta teachers, we sus- 
pect, have much knowledge of the 
objectives of either of these national 
organizations ‘probably because their 
present impact on the lives of teachers 
seems so insignificant and remote. It 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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N. M. Purvis 


Change and the Curriculum 


a derived from the Latin 
word of the same spelling, is de- 
fined as a “race course” or “course to 
be covered”. In an educational context, 
it has different meanings for different 
people. Some think it is synonymous 
with the course of study or syllabus in 
any given subject; others view it as 
the total academic program of an edu- 
cational institution; still others will 
include all the experiences provided 
for the learner under the direction of 
the school. Such a variety of definitions 
was evident among the participants at 
the opening session of the curriculum 
development course, but there seemed 
to be general agreement on three broad 
principles concerning curriculum and 
its place in the educational program. 

Curriculum must be defined in a 
broad sense if all the people who share 
in the development, revision and appli- 
cation of it are to see their responsibili- 
ties and opportunities in proper per- 
spective. 

The Department of Education has 
a responsibility for interpreting the 
broad aims of education as reflected 
by our society and for developing an 
overall program of studies which 
makes it possible to achieve these 
aims. In individual subject fields, the 
Department has accepted responsibility 
for the objectives and the content to 
be covered as well as suggested 


1 Pritzkau, P. T., Dynamics of Curriculum Im- 
provement, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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method. The implementation of the 
curriculum depends on teachers in the 
classroom. To some degree the type 
of curriculum which the teacher can 
provide is dependent upon the nature 
of the school plant and the type of 
instructional aids made available by 
the school board. 

Curriculum cannot be divorced from 
the teaching process. The real curri- 
culum is not known until this teacher 
meets this group of children in this 
classrom under these conditions. 

Two classrooms at the same grade 
level in two different rooms of the 
same school, using the same course of 
study, may have entirely different 
curricula. Curriculum change and im- 
provement are accomplished only by 
a corresponding change and improve- 
ment in the classroom. While it is true 
that the central authority in this prov- 
ince determines the general aims and 
content of the educational program, it 
is also true that the ultimate imple- 
mentation and success of the program 
depends on the degree of excellence of 
the learning situation. As Pritzkau' 
says: “The curriculum comes into focus 
at the place where unity and direction 
are attained beween teacher, children, 
subject matter, and other resources.” 

The teacher must accept a responsi- 
bility in curriculum development which 
cannot be delegated or referred to 
anyone else. 

If the set of “experiences provided 
for the learner under the direction of 
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Mr. Purvis is the associate director of 
curriculum for the Department of Ed- 
ucation. Dr. H. T. Coutts, dean of 
_ the Faculty of Education, University 
of Alberta, was the other consultant 
in the course. 





the school” is accepted as the meaning 
of curriculum, only the teacher can 
assess the present state of development 
of her pupils, determine their needs 
and, in the knowledge of the resources 
at her disposal, plan a program which 
will foster maximum growth. 

Curriculum is developed to accom- 
plish the aims and tasks of education 
as reflected by society. Economic con- 
ditions, political developments, and 
the changing nature of our society and 
economy, influence what the aims and 
tasks of education should be and these 
influences ultimately bring about 
changes in curriculum. While the main 
tasks of education in the mid-nineteenth 
century had to do with self-preserva- 
tion, securing the necessities of life, 
rearing of offspring, social and political 
life, and leisure, the beginning of the 
twentieth century saw an emphasis on 
health, command of fundamental pro- 
cesses, worthy home membership, 
citizenship, and ethical character. The 
first 30 years of this century saw an 
increasing emphasis on the democratic 
way of life as well as on the develop- 
ment of educational purposes to meet 
changing conditions. 

These influences and changes have 
been evident in our own province. The 
following statement is an excerpt from 
Bulletin 2, Program of Studies for the 
Elementary School, 1949— 


The ultimate goal of education is the 
happiness of the individual. Accord- 
ingly, the teacher’s purpose is to assist 
each child in the class to unfold as 
fully as possible his unique poten- 
tialities; he should direct his attention 
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primarily to the welfare of each boy 
and girl, recognizing that if every child 
as an individual in his own right is 
given the opportunity for proper physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, social, and 
spiritual growth, he will cheerfully 
and understandingly fulfil his respon- 
sibilities to his fellow. 


According to a report entitled “The 
Aims of Education in Canada”, pre- 
pared by a group of graduate students 
at the Faculty of Education of the 
University of Alberta in 1961, all 
Canadian provinces stress the mastery 
of skills, the understanding of environ- 
ment, the appreciation of the cultural 
heritage, and the development of good 
mental and physical health. 

But while there is widespread ac- 
ceptance of the same general aims of 
education across Canada, there are 
significant differences of opinion as 
to the relative importance of various 
aims and tasks. This was indicated in 
a study entitled “Public and Profes- 
sional Opinion Regarding the Tasks 
of Public Schools in Alberta”, jointly 
sponsored by the Division of Educa- 
tional Administration of the Faculty 
of Education, the Royal Commission 
on Education in Alberta, the Depart- 
ment of Education, and certain urban 
school boards. The study surveyed the 
opinions of teachers, parents, superin- 
tendents of schools, and university 
professors on the relative importance 
of 16 tasks of each of the elementary 
and high school. In reporting the find- 
ings of this study, Dr. John Andrews 
has this to say— 


Although there is considerable agree- 
ment among different groups there is 
a large amount of disagreement within 
groups. There is not one of the 16 
tasks which was not put in the first 
place by some people in the public 
sample. Neither is there one of the 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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A Pilot Investigation into 


Teacher Selection 


The author reports on an 
investigation into teacher selection, 
designated as TEASEL, and 

begun in September, 1959 by 

Drs. D. B. Black and E. W. Buxton 
and himself, all of the Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta. 


March of this year, President 
Kennedy asked for volunteers for 
a Peace Corps which was designed to 
be of service to the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. One might have 
expected that the US government would 
accept any volunteer for this arduous 
task, but no; according to the May, 
1961 issue of ETS Developments’, 
a selection program has been set up 
with Nicholas Hobbs, the guidance ex- 
pert, as director. He has been set 
the task of screening out unlikely ap- 
plicants and his approach to this is 
fairly traditional. Firstly, the volunteers 
must take a battery of tests of three 
sorts—those measuring scholastic apti- 
tude and linguistic proficiency; those 
measuring achievement in various, 
mainly technical, areas, in which the 
volunteers will carry out Peace Corps 
assignments; and, finally, a biographi- 
cal data blank. These tests, or variables 
as they are labelled, are designed to 
select or predict those who are likely 
to be successful in the field, or to 
screen out those who are likely to be 
poor. This implies that there will be a 





1Publication of the Educational Testing Service. 
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second stage of the selection program 
which will divide into two sub-stages. 
During the first of these sub-stages, 
“criterion data”, which are measures of 
the volunteers’ proficiency or skill on 
the tasks they are to carry out, will be 
collected during a training period in the 
United States; in the second sub-stage, 
another set of criterion data will be col- 
lected during their period of service 
overseas while they are actually work- 
ing on the job. 

Doubtless Dr. Hobbs hopes to be 
able to tell from a scrutiny of the ex- 
tent of the relationships between pre- 
dictor and criterion variables just what 
sort of future volunteers will be wel- 
come, what sort unwelcome. This will 
be a difficult task if there are few ap- 
preciable relationships between the 
two; if, for example, the bright eager 
young man with the best scores on 
all the predictor variables turns out to 
be naive, inflexible, as dangerously in- 
nocent as his fictional counterpart in 
Graham Greene’s The Quiet Ameri- 
can, who never quite managed to 
realize that thoughts about God or 
Democracy were a luxury which could 
not be afforded by those who had never 
known anything but famine, destitution 
and slavery (p. 119). 

What has all this to do with the 
selection of teachers? The teacher in 
contemporary life is in a situation with 
a certain resemblance to that of the 
Peace Corps men: his rewards are 
relatively immaterial, and his task is 
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TEASEL, Dr. Anderson reports, has 
enjoyed the financial and moral sup- 
port of the university and the teachers’ 
organization. Help has also come from 
supervisory personnel and teachers in 
the province. Dr. Anderson, who is 
associate professor in the Faculty of 
Education, addressed teachers of the 
Hanna Convention this fall. 





almost as complex and important. 
There is, of course, the conventional 
selection of teachers by academic and 
professional examinations at the uni- 
versity, but this is selection at a fairly 
late stage equivalent to Hobbs’ prelim- 
inary training period. What about the 
possibility, which I am sure Hobbs is 
entertaining for his Peace Corps men, 
of selecting, from those academically 
qualified applicants for teacher train- 
ing at the university, only those who are 
judged likely to become proficient 
teachers in the field? 

This raises the question: can we 
screen out before they enter university 
those applicants whom we consider to 
demonstrate characteristics likely to 
impair their performance in teaching? 
What are these characteristics, if any? 

This is the task Drs. D. B. Black 
and E. W. Buxton and myself set our- 
selves in September, 1959. We selected 
as our sample the 340 students in the 
junior elementary program of 1959-60 
and gave them a battery of tests, partly 
cognitive (achievement and scholastic 
aptitude) and partly non-cognitive 
(personality and interest inventories). 
Each candidate was also interviewed 
for a short time at the beginning of the 
term by the investigators ably assisted 
by many of the guidance officers of the 
Edmonton Public School Board. We 
acquired much information from these 
students: these were our predictors. 
The criterion data were collected in two 
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sub-stages just as Hobbs is planning. 
The first set of criteria, collected in the 
first sub-stage, April - May 1959, con- 
sisted of faculty final examination and 
practice teaching marks. The second, 
third and fourth sets were collected in 
the second sub-stage, Spring-Summer, 
1960, after our former students had 
spent almost one year in the field. 

The second set of estimates was 
made by the three investigators, who 
journeyed to all parts of the province 
from Carrot Creek to Buffalo Coulee, 
from Peace River to Red Deer, in 
search of the students, spending all too 
short a time with each. This was an 
informative experience from which 
faculty members might profit. I recall 
getting up early and driving with Dr. 
Black through a perfect spring morn- 
ing to Carrot Creek. I can recall being 
convinced that I would die of hunger 
in one uncharted journey between Rim- 
bey and Bentley where the trails were 
difficult. And I can recall tearing up 
an exercise book so that I could paste 
pieces of white paper onto trees near 
Buffalo Coulee and thereby get out a 
labyrinth daunting to the alien eye. 

The third set of criterion data con- 
sisted of assessments made by superin- 
tendents, and the fourth of estimates 
by pupils in Grade IV and above. 

All the data has been punched on 
IBM cards and is being analyzed. The 
only result to hand so far is that the 
interrelationships among the criterion 
variables are not as high as we had 
hoped they might be. The amount of 
agreement concerning teaching profi- 
ciency among faculty members, super- 
intendents and children leaves a lot to 
be desired. This is an unfortunate but 
not a permanent barrier, which can be 
attributed to a variety of causes. For a 
start, the practice teaching situation is 
not a good model of the real one. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Positions in Education 


“The Deputy Minister of Education holds the most 
important post in education in Alberta, 
but I’d rather be the dean of The Faculty of Education.” 


HIS, in essence, is the collective 

opinion of 1,035 teachers-in-train- 
ing who were respondents to a “Posi- 
tions in Education” questionnaire ad- 
ministered during the 1960-61 term at 
the Faculty of Education, University 
of Alberta. A breakdown of the re- 
spondents shows the following group- 
ings: 197 in the junior elementary 
program; 394 in the first year, 207 in 
the second year, 34 in the third year, 
and 47 in the fourth year of the bache- 
lor of education program; 85 graduates 
from other faculties enrolled in educa- 


tion; and 71 teachers in the field 
registered in the evening credit 
program. 

Three different groups of educational 
positions were listed. The students were 
first asked to rate each group in order 
of importance and then to rate each 
again according to the job they them- 
selves would prefer 20 years from now, 
provided they then possessed the re- 
quired training and experience. 

For the first group of positions, the 
rankings in order of importance and 
as to desirability compare as follows. 


Group I 


Ranking as to importance 


Deputy Minister of Education 

Dean, Faculty of Education 

Department of Education 

Superintendent of a Division 

or County 

4. Dean, Faculty of Arts 
and Science 

5. Superintendent of a large 
city system 

6. Executive Secretary, Canadian 
Education Association 

7. Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation 

8. High School Inspector 

9. Executive Secretary, The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 

10. General Secretary, Alberta 

School Trustees’ Association 


wNPr 
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Ranking as to preference 


Dean, Faculty of Education 

Deputy Minister of Education 

Superintendent of a large 

city system 

4. High School Inspector 

5. Dean, Faculty of Arts and 
Science 

6. Department of Education 
Superintendent of a Division 
or County 

7. Executive Secretary, Canadian 
Education Association 

8. Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation 

9. Executive Secretary, The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 

10. General Secretary, Alberta 

School Trustees’ Association 
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Apparently people aspire to the posi- 
tions which they consider most impor- 
tant because the two sets of rankings 
were correlated with a Spearman’s rho 
of .79 which is significant at the .01 
level of confidence. However, it is 
interesting to note some of the differ- 
ences in the rankings. Although a de- 
partmental superintendent was con- 
sidered more important than the super- 
intendent of a large city system, the 
superintendency in a large city system 
was the more preferred position. The 
position of a high school inspector was 
also considered more desirable than 
important. 

In both importance and preference 
the various associations’ positions were 
ranked lowest: the executive secretary 
of The Alberta Teachers’ association 
and the general secretary of the Alberta 


School Trustees’ Association ranked 
ninth and tenth respectively in both 
cases! 

The educational level of the students, 
on the whole, made no significant dif- 
ference in rankings of this first group 
of positions. 

Rankings of a second group of posi- 
tions placed those in the Department 
of Education at the top and those in 
associations at the bottom. The rank- 
ings in order of preference, once again 
based on the supposition that 20 years 
from now the person had the necessary 
training and experience, correlated 
with a Spearman’s rho of .93 with the 
rankings of importance. Here again, 
the educational level of the students 
made essentially no difference in rank- 
ings of this group of positions. The 
results were as follows. 


Group II 


Ranking as to importance 


1. Director of Curriculum, 
Department of Education 

2. Chief Superintendent of 
Schools, Department of 
Education 

3. Director of Administration, 
Department of Education 

4. Divisional Chairman, 
Faculty of Education 

5. Department of Education 
Superintendent of a 
Division or County 

6. High School Inspector 

7. Assistant Superintendent of a 
Division or County 

8. Assistant Superintendent of a 
large city system 

9. Executive Assistant, The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 

10. Assistant Secretary, Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association 


The third group of positions in- 
cluded ones that are more easily at- 
tainable than those in the other two 
groups. Perhaps because of this people 
were more realistic in their rankings 
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Ranking as to preference 


1. Director of Curriculum, 
Department of Education 

2. Chief Superintendent of 
Schools, Department of 
Education 

3. Department of Education 
Superintendent of a 
Division or County 

4. Director of Administration, 
Department of Education 

5. High School Inspector 

6. Divisional Chairman, Faculty 
of Education 

7. Assistant Superintendent of a 
large city system 

8. Assistant Superintendent of a 
Division or County 

9. Executive Assistant, The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 

10. Assistant Secretary, Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association 


in order of preference and hence the 
correlation between the importance 
and preference rankings was only .41 
which is not significantly different from 
zero. 
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Group III 


Ranking as to importance 


_ 


Principal of a High School 

2. Assistant Superintendent of a 
large city system 

3. Assistant Superintendent of a 
Division or County 

4. Principal of an Elementary 
School 

5. Vice-Principal of a High School 

6. Department Head in a High 
School 

7. School Guidance Counselor 

8. High School Teacher 

9. Vice-Principal of an 
Elementary School 

10. Elementary School Teacher 


It is interesting to note some of the 
major discrepancies between import- 
ance and preference rankings. The 
position of assistant superintendent of 
a large city system and assistant super- 
intendent of a division or county are 
both considered less desirable than im- 
portant. On the other hand, the posi- 
tions of school guidance counselor 
and high school teacher are both 
considered more desirable than im- 
portant! 

All groupings of student-teachers 
agreed on the order of importance of 
the positions, that is, all inter-group 
correlations are significant at the .01 
level of confidence. However, there was 
considerably less agreement among 
them as to the order of preference. The 
outstanding differences among the 
preference ratings may be briefly sum- 
marized. Five of the seven groupings 
ranked a principal of high school as 
the most preferred position. The junior 
elementary students and the teachers 
both chose a school guidance counselor 
as the most desirable position. The 
junior elementary students ranked the 
principal of an elementary school and 
an elementary school teacher higher 
than the others did. And the teachers 
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Ranking as to preference 


1. Principal of a High School 

2. School Guidance Counselor 

3. Vice-Principal of a High School 

4. High School Teacher 

5. Principal of an 
Elementary School 

6. Department Head in a 
High School 

7. Assistant Superintendent of a 
Division or County 

8. Assistant Superintendent of a 
large city system 

9. Vice-Principal of an 
Elementary School 

10. Elementary School Teacher 


in the field ranked the vice-principal 
of a high school lower and the assistant 
superintendent of a division or county 
higher than the other groups did. It 
seems that teachers-in-training, on the 
whole, would prefer to teach in, or in 
some way be attached to, a high school 
rather than to fill an assistant super- 
intendent’s position. 

The importance rankings of five of 
the seven groupings did not correlate 
significantly with the preference rank- 
ings. In fact, there was a slightly nega- 
tive correlation between the two rank- 
ings of the junior elementary students. 
On the other hand, both the students 
who had graduated from another 
faculty and the teachers in the field 
showed positive correlations which 
were significant. 

The results of this small study might 
have certain implications as far as the 
recruitment of people to fill these po- 
sitions is concerned, as well as being 
of sociological interest. Further studies 
along this line might investigate the 
rankings of experienced teachers or 
attempt to discover why there were 
discrepancies between some of the im- 
portance and preference rankings. 
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Cover Story 


The Bighorn Sheep 


(Ovis Canadensis) 


Those who visit our Rockies and 
are fortunate enough to see the majes- 
tic ram of the bighorn sheep in his 
rugged mountain terrain must count 
such an event a memorable occasion. 
Though the species ranges in various 
forms from Alaska to California, it is 
pretty well restricted to mountainous 
regions. There is reason to believe, 
however, that not so long ago these 
noble animals frequented the grassy 
foothills and bluffs and that the 
pressures of human civilization and 
hunting have driven them to seek 
refuge in the high mountains. 

Though it is probable that present 
numbers cannot compare with popula- 
tions at the time of the settlement of 
the West, bighorn sheep are still nu- 
merous in such regions as wilderness 
areas and national parks. Here, they 
have two rather distinct ranges—one 
for summer and the other for winter. 
During the former season, they forage 
on the rocky barren slopes of the 
higher portions of their territory but 
during winter, when cold is extreme 
and food is scarce, they descend to 
more sheltered hillsides. 

Bighorn sheep feed upon such items 
as wild fruit, seeds, flowers, leaves, 
ferns and tender twigs but the staple 
food in most regions seems to be 
grasses of various kinds. Herds usually 
drink daily from some favored stream 
or spring during the summer but resort 
to eating snow in winter. Some desert 
forms appear able to withstand drought 
for extended periods during which they 
secure juices from the plants which 
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they eat. All who have studied these 
animals become early aware of their 
habit of returning rather regularly to 
“salt licks” for mineral content. 

Though both sexes are equipped 
with horns, the great curling notched 
horns of the ram are the most distinc- 
tive characteristic of the species. Since 
these massive structures continue 
growing throughout lifetime, they tend 
to record, with some accuracy, the age 
and physical condition of the bearer. 
They are much prized as trophies by 
sportsmen but were undoubtedly de- 
signed originally to serve as weapons 
of offence during the mating season. 
At this time in the fall, rams square 
off and rush headlong at one another 
and meet with a shock of mighty horns 
producing a crack of miniature thunder 
which can be heard a mile or more 
away. The combatants back off and 
charge again and again until it becomes 
apparent that one is superior in weight 
and endurance. The battle is thus de- 
cided in favor of the victor and the 
vanquished departs leaving the herd of 
ewes to his rival. 

About Christmas time the adult 
rams leave their respective herds and 
form a second herd of their own. Most 
of the lambs are born by late June and 
nurse for a couple of months there- 
after. At this time, the sheep tend to 
frequent the higher slopes where fewer 
enemies abound. By mid-August, with 
vegetation at its peak, the lambs are 
able to secure their own food. Soon, 
they are destined to meet their fathers 
for the first time, as the rams return 
to the mixed herds. 

— Cy Hampson 
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Mathematics 31 


A departmental examination in 
Mathematics 31 will be held in con- 
junction with the regular Grade XII 
examinations in June, 1962. 


The Canadian Economy 


Early in September, a kit of five 
booklets entiled The Canadian Econ- 
omy was mailed to the principal of 
each senior high school through the 
courtesy of The Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. The Chamber now an- 
nounces that it will supply copies of the 
individual booklets free of charge to 
Grade XII students. Requests for any 
of the following titles should be 
directed to The Canadian Chamber of 


Official Bulletin 


Commerce, 10135-103 Street, Ed- 


monton, Alberta. 


Know Your Government 
Canada — Land of Hope 

This is a Business 
Economics, Freedom and You 
What About Profits? 


Music By Private Study 


The table used for evaluation of 
documents awarded for the private 
study of music shown on Page 41 of 
the Senior High School Handbook, 
1961-62 will not be used until Septem- 
ber, 1962. For the school year 1961- 
62, the corresponding table in the 
Senior High School Handbook, 1960- 
61 (see Page 38) will apply. 


A Pilot Investigation into Teacher Selection 


(Continued from Page 30) 
One can well imagine a young damsel 
sparkling along in front of a class 
well-drilled to sit up and answer 
by the cooperating teacher, and yet 
collapsing when facing the moment of 
truth with only her own devices to help 
her. Then, again, this was only a pilot 
investigation and a bigger future in- 
vestigation might allow faculty mem- 
bers more time for making the criteria 
estimates. Finally, we could take little 
account of those subtle yet powerful 
environmental variables which might 
introduce error into any estimate. One 
of these is the teaching environment: 
might not some teachers be fairly effi- 
cient in the city, and yet find rural 
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children a hot handful, and vice versa? 

Whatever the results of this investi- 
gation to be reported in the future, it is 
obvious to the present trio of re- 
searchers that the Faculty of Educa- 
tion, and particularly but not exclu- 
sively the Divisions of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, must carry out 
a similar study of the bachelor of edu- 
cation graduates, taking care to exam- 
ine more intensively than we could 
ever do, the twin problems of inter- 
rater variability of assessment of teach- 
ing proficiency and the most accurate 
final measure of that criterion. If our 
present finding is representative, such 
a study is now a professional necessity 
with a high priority. 
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Progress Report— 


New Barnett House 


When President John McDonald and Dr. 
Clarke checked on progress in mid- 
August they found the forms removed 
from the bottom two office floors and the 
council chamber rising rapidly. They 
stopped to watch work on the ducting and 
wiring on the main floor. 


August 15 
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September I 









The office block was free of 
forms by the first of Sept- 
ember and internal partition- 
ing was beginning. The Ex- 
ecutive chamber is on the 
left. This picture is taken 
from the same angle as that 
of the architect’s sketch. 












The fluted roof of the executive Looking northeast from the 


chamber lies on its cradle of top floor, one commands a 
forms while the auditorium spectacular view of Corona- 
shapes up rapidly, as seen from tion Park and its planetarium 
the top floor of the office block. across 142 Street. 
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First family 
conference voted a success 


A total of 44 educators, 27 teachers 
representing the Association’s ten 
specialist councils, five out-of-province 
guests, one guest from each of the 
Department of Education and _ the 
Faculty of Education, and ten mem- 
bers representing the Executive Coun- 
cil, gathered in the Banff School of 
Fine Arts, August 17-19, for the 
first seminar of the executives of 
specialist councils. The seminar was 
the outgrowth of an Executive Council 
decision in April, 1961 that one way 
to assist its specialist councils to get 
started on a healthy and successful life 
would be to bring them together for 
a family conference. 

The seminar program was organized 
to meet three major objectives: to ac- 
quaint the executive members of spe- 
cialist councils with the regulations and 
organization established by the Asso- 
ciation for their operation; to provide 
for an exchange of information and 
opinions between specialist councils 
and between Executive Council mem- 
bers and specialist councils; and to 
provide an opportunity for executives 
of each council to consider plans and 
programs for their own council. 

The seminar was opened by ATA 
President John McDonald, who wel- 
comed the delegates and guests and 
emphasized the Executive Council’s 
hope for their positive influence on the 
improvement of instruction in Alberta 
schools. Dr. E. W. Buxton, representa- 
tive from the Faculty of Education, 
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Specialist Council 





Seminar 


told the seminar delegates that the 
Faculty would do everything in its 
power to help the councils to organize 
and conduct successful programs. M. 
L. Watts, director of curriculum, bring- 
ing greetings from the Department of 
Education, commended the ATA’s 
leadership in this type of activity. 
Following the opening preliminaries, 
R. Stonehocker, president of the In- 
dustrial Arts Council, presented in- 
scribed gavels and sounding blocks, 
made by industrial arts teachers 
throughout the province, to the presi- 
dents of all councils represented. 
Ernie Ingram, who has general re- 
sponsibility for the specialist council 
program, spelled out the several basic 
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President John McDonald emphasized 
the Executive Council’s interest in get- 
ting the councils off to a healthy start. 


E. J. Ingram was responsible for the 
organization of the seminar’s three-day 
program and addressed the delegates 
on the “Concept and Development of 
Specialist Councils’. 


The seminar provided opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas among specialist coun- 
cils, among the representatives of the 
individual councils, and for small in- 
formal discussions like this. 
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principles which either are included in 
the regulations and model constitutions 
of specialist councils or are provided 
for in the working relationships be- 
tween specialist councils and the Asso- 
ciation, in order to maintain that 
proper balance between the overall wel- 
fare of the Association and the degree 
of autonomy necessary if specialist 
councils are to become effective instru- 
ments for professional development. 
% Specialist councils are to be semi- 
autonomous organizations for the 
purpose of improving instruction, cur- 
riculum, and teacher competence. 
% Membership is to include teachers 
from Grades I through XII so as to 
maintain the necessary unity in our 
profession and the desirable coordina- 
tion of subject matter through the 
grades. Membership should also in- 
clude all interested educators so as to 
coordinate the work of the Department 
of Education, the University of Al- 
berta, and the Association. 
» Specialist councils are to be left free 
to organize and conduct activities not 
inconsistent with their constitution and 
the policies of the Association. 
* Guidance and help from, and liaison 
with the Association is to be exercised 
by the following procedures: represen- 
tations to other bodies must be made 
through Association channels estab- 
lished for this purpose; amendments to 
the specialist council constitutions must 
be approved by the Executive Council 
of the Association; the Association will 
provide financial and other assistance 
to specialist councils; and it will name 
a representative to the executive of 
each council. 
Close liaison is required between 
specialist councils, and between the 
councils and other professional devel- 
opment activities of the Association. 
A panel on “Professional Develop- 
ment Responsibilities of Teacher Or- 
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Several out-of-province guests served on 
the panel on “Professional Development 
Responsibilities of Teacher Organiza- 
tions”. Left to right are Ernie Ingram, 
T. Parker of Nova Scotia, J. W. Stewart 
of British Columbia, G. Trapp of Saskat- 
chewan, Dr. Clarke, and E. L. Arnett of 
Manitoba. 


ganizations” was held on the evening 
of the second day. The panel, moder- 
ated by M. T. Sillito, consisted of: E. 
L. Arnett, general secretary of the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Society; J. W. 
Stewart, vice-president of the British 
Columbia Teachers’ Federation; G. 
Trapp, past president, Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation; T. Parker, 
executive secretary, Nova Scotia 
Teachers Union; and S. C. T. Clarke, 
ATA executive secretary. The panel 
discussed such questions as: to what 
extent do teachers have responsibility 
in initiating educational changes? do 
teacher trainees and teachers them- 
selves have a realistic idea of what a 
good teacher is? and do teachers’ pro- 
fessional organizations have responsi- 
bility for teacher competence? 
Discussion on whether specialist 
councils should be broad in nature and 
encompass all subject and grade levels 
in their various special areas, or 
whether they should confine themselves 
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to more limited subject matter fields, 
led to the consensus that specialist 
councils should take in all of the 
subject fields in their area and that 
they should attract and welcome as 
members teachers from Grades I 
through XII. Many delegates felt that 
there would be difficulty in attracting 
elementary teachers because of the 
connotation of the word “specialist”. 
Again, it was emphasized that the 
councils ought to develop programs and 
projects which would be of interest to 
teachers at all grade levels. 

The problem of teachers who wish to 
join two or more specialist councils 
was considered at some length. It was 
the general consensus that there should 
be just one membership fee but that 
councils should be encouraged to sell 
their publications to non-members. 

Most councils are planning their 
annual conferences during the two days 
following the Annual General Meeting, 
although some have plans for an annual 
conference at some other time during 
the year. It was agreed that specialist 
councils should not plan conferences 
which require teachers to be absent 
from their regular classroom duties 
nor which take place during the three 
days of the Annual General Meeting. 

Liaison between specialist councils 
and the Association, especially in mat- 
ters affecting curriculum change, was 
discussed at some length. The follow- 
ing guidelines have been approved by 
the Executive Council. 

% Ideas which do not require a change 
in regulations should be sent through 
informal channels. 

* When a change in regulation is in- 
volved, a specialist council should oper- 
ate either through a local association 
where the idea can be channelled 
through the machinery established for 
curriculum resolutions, or directly 
through the ATA Curriculum Com- 
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mittee which, if it approves of the idea, 
will pass it on to the Executive Coun- 
cil. Depending upon the nature of the 
idea or resolution, the Executive Coun- 
cil can either take direct action or pre- 
sent the matter in the form of a resolu- 
tion to the AGM. All specialist councils 
will be invited to send a representative 
to the January meeting of the ATA 
Curriculum Committee. 

Procedures involved in the formation 
of regional councils were also con- 
sidered by the seminar. It was agreed 
that all specialist councils had a re- 
sponsibility to organize and assist re- 
gional councils. However, regional 
groups should not be organized unless 
there is sufficient interest at the re- 
gional level to warrant such action. 

Evaluation of the seminar was en- 
thusiastic. The delegates returned home 
inspired to develop a sound structure 
on which to build successful programs 
in the years ahead. The success of 
their efforts will depend upon the 
degree of cooperation they receive 
from all Alberta teachers. 


Inaugural Conference of 
Mathematics Council 


The 60 registered members attend- 
ing the inaugural conference of the 
Mathematics Council of the Associa- 
tion from August 16 to 19 were in- 
spired by Dr. J. H. Hlavaty’s three 
addresses. Dr. Hlavaty, head of the 
department of mathematics, DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York, spoke 
on “Fifty Years of Curriculum Reform 
in Mathematics”, ““What Mathematics 
is of Most Worth” and “Implementing 
Curriculum Proposals”. Dr. L. H. 
Cragg, vice-president of the University 
of Alberta, M. L. Watts, director of 
curriculum, Department of Education, 
and J. A. McDonald, ATA president, 
welcomed the members. 

Other speakers at the conference 
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were: N. M. Purvis, associate director 
of curriculum, “Curriculum Changes in 
Elementary Mathematics”; R. C. 
Jacka, associate professor of mathema- 
tics, University of Alberta, “Adequate 
Preparation in Mathematics for Stu- 
dents Entering University”; W. F. 
Coulson, assistant professor of second- 
ary education, “Teacher Preparation 
in Mathematics”; L. W. Kunelius, in- 
spector of high schools, Department of 
Education, “Curriculum Changes in 
High School Mathematics”; S. A. Lind- 
stedt, associate professor of education, 
University of Alberta, Calgary, “The 
Impact of Modern Mathematics on the 
Curriculum in Schools”. 

Mrs. Joyce Krysowaty of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School, with a class 
of Grade III pupils, gave a demonstra- 
tion lesson in elementary arithmetic 
and R. S. Julius, assistant professor of 
numerical analysis, took the group on 
a tour of the computer centre in the 
Mathematics-Physics Building. 

The new executive consists of: John 
M. Cherniwchan of Sherwood Park, 
chairman, Eugene Wasylyk of Thor- 
hild, vice-chairman, and Miss Olive 
Jagoe of Calgary, secretary-treasurer. 


English Council £0 
Memberships Now Open 


The English Council is concerned with 
the improvement of instruction at all 
levels. The Council does not exist 
solely for the so-called specialist. Its 
objects and program have relevance 
for teachers of English from the pri- 
mary to the university levels. 
Membership cards with attendant 
privileges in the Council may be pro- 
cured from— 

F. J. Ackerman, Treasurer 

Box 1461, Stettler 

or 

J. D. McFetridge, Secretary 

Barnett House, Edmonton. 

Membership fee is $5 for the 1962 calendar year. 
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ATA Fellowship in Education 


This fellowship has been awarded to Michael Skuba 
of Edmonton, who is now beginning the final year of his 
doctoral program in educational administration at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. Mr. Skuba has 15 years’ teaching ex- 
perience in Alberta, 14 of them as principal of the H. A. } 
Kostash School in Smoky Lake. Mr. Skuba was district 
representative for Northeastern Alberta on the Executive 
Council of the Association for two years, and a member of 
the ATA Pension Committee for eight years and of the Dis- 
cipline Committee for six years. He is at present a mem- 
ber of the Ethics Committee. Mr. Skuba has also served 
as local and sublocal president, chairman of negotiating 
committees and convention president. Also active in com- 
munity affairs, he was secretary of the Smoky Lake Public 
Library for 14 years, and president of the Lion’s Club and 
of the Welfare Association. 








Graduate scholarships 


Mrs. Kathlyn Benger of Edmonton has been awarded 
the Milton Ezra LaZerte Scholarship in Education. A 
native of Lancashire, England, she attended the City of 
Leeds Teacher Training College, specializing in primary 
and kindergarten work, and taught in English elementary ~ | 
and nursery schools for two years. Coming to Canada in 
1955, Mrs. Benger taught a year in Standard and for the ! 
past five years at Windsor Park School in Edmonton. She 
continued her education through summer school and | 
evening credit courses and received her B.Ed. degree in 
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All eleven of the Association’s $500 scholar- 
ships in education were awarded this year for 
the first time. The eight undergraduate win- 
ners and two of the three graduates are con- 
tinuing their studies during the current uni- 
versity term. The winner of the Association's 
$1200 fellowship in education is commen- 
cing the final year of his doctoral program. 


1960 with first class general standing. In the third year of 
her program she received a university honor prize. Mrs. 
Benger is enrolled in the Faculty of Graduate Studies on 
a master of education program in elementary education. 

Kathleen Isabelle Kennedy is the winner of the Clarence 
Sansom Memorial Gold Medal and the Clarence Sansom 
Scholarship in Education offered annually to the student 
who has shown highest general proficiency in the final 
year of the bachelor of education program. For the past 
two summers, Miss Kennedy has been employed as a re- 
search assistant with the Association. She was born in 
Red Deer and received her elementary and secondary 
education there. She completed her bachelor of education 
degree, secondary route, majoring in the physical sciences 
last summer. Miss Kennedy was the winner of first class 
standing prizes in her second and third years. She is teach- 
ing in the Red Deer Division this year. 

Lloyd W. West is the winner of the John Walker 
Barnett Scholarship in Education. For the past two years, 
Mr. West has been guidance counselor at McCauley 
Junior High School in Edmonton and prior to this, taught 
for eight years in Kinsella and Bentley Schools. Mr. West 
received his bachelor of education degree from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta in 1959, with first class general standing, 
majoring in mathematics and minoring in the physical 
sciences. He has been active in ATA affairs serving as 
president, a member of the economic committee and 
chairman of the public relations committee of the La- 
combe Local. Last year, he was a member of the public 
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relations committee, and also served 
on the council of the Edmonton Pub- 
lic Local. He is a member of the 
Guidance Council of the Association. 
During the Banff Conference this year, 
he was assistant to the consultant in 
the educational publicity and public re- 
lations section. Mr. West is entering the 
final year of his master of education 
program in educational psychology. 


Undergraduate scholarships 


Mrs. Bette G. Berent of Lethbridge 
has been awarded the Thomas Edwin 
Adelbert Stanley Scholarship in Edu- 
cation, one of the four open to teachers 
in the field who have completed three 
years of training and are proceeding to- 
ward the fourth year of the bachelor 
of education program. After graduation 
from the Strathcona Composite High 
School in Edmonton and business col- 
lege training, Mrs. Berent worked as 
a secretary for a short time and then 
enrolled in the arts program at the 
University of Alberta, later transfer- 
ring to the Faculty of Education. From 
1952 to 1958, she taught in McKernan 
and Parkallen Schools, then in junior 
and senior high classes in the R. I. 
Baker School in Coaldale, and last 
year, she was on the staff of the Gilbert 
Paterson High School in Lethbridge 
in guidance and counselling work. In 
her undergraduate years at the univer- 
sity, Mrs. Berent was awarded the 
Board of Governors of the University 
Scholarship in 1952 and the William 
Aberhart Scholarship in Education in 
1958. She is now enrolled for the final 
year of her degree program. 

Joan Marie Coady has been awarded 
the Mary Roberta Crawford Scholar- 
ship in Education. Upon graduation 
from the Cardston High School in 
1956, Miss Coady was awarded an 
Alberta Hotel Association scholarship 
and an Imperial Oil scholarship, and 
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took two years of education at the 
University of Alberta in Calgary. She 
received the Edmonton Jewish Com- 
munity Council Scholarship for out- 
standing merit in the second year of the 
bachelor of education program. During 
the 1959-60 term, Miss Coady taught 
junior high classes at St. Leo’s School 
in Edmonton and in the fall of 1960, 
returned to the university in Edmonton 
for the third year of her bachelor pro- 
gram. She expects to graduate at next 
spring’s convocation. 

Jenny R. Huibers of Edmonton was 
awarded the Harry Dean Ainlay 
Scholarship in Education. Miss Huibers 
also expects to graduate with her 
bachelor of education degree in the 
spring of 1962. She taught for the last 
two school terms with the Edmonton 
Public School Board. 

The Cedric Oliver Hicks Scholarship 
in Education was awarded to James 
C. Rennie of Airdrie, who is attending 
the Faculty of Education, University of 
Alberta in Calgary for the fourth year 
of his bachelor of education program. 
Mr. Rennie taught in the Airdrie 
School last year and for a year previous 
in the Lethbridge School District. 

The Olive M. Fisher Scholarship in 
Education was awarded to Kathleen 
Anne Crossley of Red Deer, who is 
registered in the Faculty of Education, 
Edmonton for the fourth year of her 
bachelor of education program. 

Allan Edward Shipton has been 
awarded the Samuel Henry Crowther 
Scholarship in Education. Mr. Shipton 
was born and received his elementary 
and high school education in the Castor 
area. During his high school career, he 
was active in student union affairs and 





Pictures and biographical information 
for Miss Crossley, Miss Huibers and 
Mr. Rennie were not available for this 
issue. 
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received many awards for scholarship. 
He has been attending the Faculty of 
Education in Edmonton for the last 
three years, majoring in English. Mr. 
Shipton has been active in most campus 
affairs but particularly in curling and 
the model parliament in which he has 
sat for the past two years. He expects 
to receive his degree next spring. 

Thomas David Smith of Cereal has 
been awarded the Hubert Charles New- 
land Scholarship in Education. Mr. 
Smith was born in London, England, 
matriculated from an English public 
school, and specialized in classics and 
French to obtain the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge higher certificate. He received 
his British teacher’s certificate in 1934 
and taught in English schools for 14 
years, nine years as a principal. He 
served with the Royal Air Force for 
six years during World War II. Since 
coming to Alberta with his family in 
1955, he has been principal of the 
Cereal School, and he has served three 
years as president of the Acadia Local, 
four years as chairman of the princi- 
pals’ association and five years as 
chairman of the salary negotiating 
committee. In the Cereal community, 
Mr. Smith has been vice-president of 
the Chamber of Commerce and organ- 
ist at the Anglican Church. 

Margaret Donna Weir has been 
awarded the William Edward Frame 
Scholarship in Education. Miss Weir 
was born in Olds where she received 
her elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. She entered the Faculty of Edu- 
cation in 1958 and is majoring in 
household economics and minoring in 
the physical sciences. While attending 
the university, she has been a member 
of the residence house committee. Miss 
Weir expects to attain her bachelor of 
education degree next spring and in- 
tends to teach in the County of Moun- 
tain View following graduation. 
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OUR LIBRARY 


Over 100 new volumes were added 
to the ATA Library during the sum- 
mer. These titles will be listed in a 
supplement to the ATA Library Cata- 
logue. The supplement will be available 
for distribution in November. The ATA 
Library Catalogue is available upon 
request to all members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Book Reviews 


The Role of the Classroom Teacher in 
Educational Research 


Research Division, Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Ottawa, Ontario; 
pp. 75, free. 


This report is written from the point 
of view that educational research will 
not have any appreciable effect upon 
educational practice until teachers be- 
gin to use research techniques in their 
approach to the everyday problems of 
instruction in individual classrooms. 
It explains, in language which as far 
as possible avoids technical terms, why 
teachers must take an active part in 
research, instead of merely “consum- 
ing” research produced by other 
groups, or abiding by directives from 
the higher levels of the education 
hierarchy. 

The booklet provides a brief intro- 
duction to the functions of educational 
research and to the various degrees of 
“research-mindedness” which teachers 
may show in approaching the unique 
problems of their particular classroom 
situations. It suggests, as well, the types 
of projects which are most open to 
experimentation by individual teachers 
and by the school staff. It also provides 
help for those interested in starting a 
research library through its annotated 
bibliography of research books and 
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sources appropriate for a school staff 
library. 

Editor’s Note — The address of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation from which teachers may 
obtain a copy of this report free on request is 


444 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario. It is also 
available in the ATA Library. 


Of Men and Numbers 


Muir, Jane; Dodd, Mead & Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto 16, Ontario; 
pp. 249, $4. 


This is a biographical account of 
Pythagoras, Euclid, Archimedes, Car- 
dano, Descartes, Pascal, Newton, 
Euler, Gauss, Lobatchevsky, Galois, 
and Cantor. Although the title is Of 
Men and Numbers, the book is mainly 
of men and except for the last chapter, 
on Cantor, it does not contain much 
mathematics. However, the story of 
each mathematician contains enough 
mathematics to give an idea of the 
work of the man and the mathematics 
is kept as simple as possible so that 
for the most part it can be understood 
by high school students. There are 
diagrams to illustrate the mathemati- 
cal points and there is an index. 

The author has selected interesting 
biographical items and has described 
them in a readable, lively style. It is 
possible, however, that the emphasis 
on the psychological problems of these 
men may leave the impression that 
mathematicians are a queer lot. The 
book would probably be of interest to 
high school students and may stimulate 
them to a further study of mathematics. 

—T.F.R. 


On the Edge of the Primeval Forest 


Schweitzer, Albert; A. & C. Black, 
London, W.1., England (Available 
from The Macmillan Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto 2, Ontario); pp. 128, 
$1.25. 


This book, first published in 1921, 
was reprinted in 1960 in commemora- 
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tion of the 40 years Albert Schweitzer 
has served in Africa. It is the story of 
a writer, philosopher, musician, and 
doctor who has dedicated his life to 
humanity. Throughout this writing is 
reflected the personality of a man who 
has felt love and concern for all man- 
kind and has had the courage to put 
his feelings into action and to live his 
life accordingly. Only the greatest have 
had the moral strength and force of 
character to put all else aside and live 
according to their conviction. In his 
40 years of service in the African 
jungle, he has become a force for peace, 
civilization and culture. 

In a simple style Schweitzer relates 
why he gave up a brilliant academic 
career in Europe, his beginning at 
Lambarene, and his years with the 
natives which were a mixture of joy and 
suffering. It is, however, the fulfilment 
of his conscience—the most rewarding 
work of mankjnd. —A.B.M.H. 


New Aquisitions for the 
ATA Library 


Teaching Machines and 
Programmed Learning 


Lumsdaine, A. A. and Glaser, R.; 
Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington 6, D.C., pp. 
724, 


A History of Chemistry in Canada 


Warrington, C. J. S. and Nicholls, R. 
V. V.; Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York; pp. 502. 


Practices and Trends in School 
Administration 


Stoops, Emery and Rafferty, M. L. 
Jr.; Ginn and Company, New York; 
pp. 558. 
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CTF Business 


at Saskatoon 


THE 


PRESIDENT’S 


The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation fea- 
tured lengthy debate on the future of 
the Canadian Conference on Educa- 
tion and expansion within the CTF 
head office. Related to the latter point 
and provocative of controversy was 
a proposed fee increase and deficit 
budgeting by the finance committee 
for the current year. 

Your Alberta delegation, consisting 
of myself, Vice-President H. C. Mc- 
Call, Past President A. D. G. Yates, 
and Edmonton City District Represen- 
tative L. Jean Scott, together with Dr. 
Clarke and Mr. Seymour as alternate 
delegates, were sensitive to what is 
basically a fundamental conflict of 
view as to the emerging role of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. We 
took the point of view that the CTF 
must continue to grow and, if it is ever 
to justify its existence, that it must be- 
come an aggressive and dynamic force 
at the national level. 

The debate on the future of the 
Canadian Conference on Education 
took the form of questioning the need 
for further national conferences and 
the advisability of continued CTF 
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COLUMN 


participation. The upshot was that the 
delegates passed a motion which puts 
the CTF on record as expressing ap- 
preciation of the work the CCE has 
done in focusing and maintaining in- 
terest in education in Canada, which 
states that the CTF believes that the 
CCE will have fulfilled its purpose fol- 
lowing the February, 1962 conference, 
and which ends with the observation 
that the organization of another na- 
tional conference on education in the 
near future would not justify the effort 
and expense involved. It is our feeling 
that this motion means simply that the 
CTF would not try to offer leadership 
for another CCE of the same type in 
the immediate future. It does not mean 
that the CTF is dissociating itself now 
or in the immediate future from the 
CCE. 

On the subject of expansion within 
the CTF, it was our view that the 
appointment of additional staff was 
a matter within the jurisdiction of the 
CTF board of directors because such 
matters are essentially administrative 
rather than policy in nature. We did, 
however, agree that the board of direc- 
tors study and report to the 1962 
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The Future of the Teaching Profession 


(Continued from Page 12) 
ing, use of audio-visual material and 
other aids to more effective teaching 
and learning. 


And threats to these goals 


Having mentioned some of the goals 
essential to the future of teaching as 
a profession, I wish to indicate quite 
briefly a few dangers or threats of 
which we must be aware. Some of these 
are a product of our times; some have 
historical significance. Some are within 
the profession itself; others threaten 
from without. Here are a few examples. 

» First, there is danger during a per- 
iod of teacher shortage of our agree- 
ing to compromises that can become 
precedents. While we may appreciate 
the troubles as expressed by the super- 
intendent of schools who said, “My 
difficulty is not in filling my schools 
with good teachers, but of filling them 
even with bad teachers,” we must hold 
fast to our ultimate goal of a fully- 
educated profession. If expedients are 
necessary, we must accept them only as 
temporary and strive to have them 
eliminated. 

% Second, there is danger from the 
fact that more than half of the teachers 
in Canada have no more than a 





annual meeting concerning projected 
expansion of staff, acquisition of 
property and finance. 

A forecasted operating deficit of 
$24,000 together with projected ex- 
penditures for acquisition of property 
and building accounted for a notice 
of motion for increasing the capitation 
fee to $1.75 a member a year. The 
1961-62 budget is for $170,010, an 
increase of about $15,000 over the 
previous year. CTF membership is 
up some 7,000 over last year to a 
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year of academic and _ professional 
preparation beyond senior matricula- 
tion. Many of these make little or no 
effort to improve their qualifications 
and often argue that they need no fur- 
ther formal education and should not 
be asked to seek any. This leaves to 
the better trained minority the respon- 
sibility of pressing for the minimum 
amount and type of preparation essen- 
tial to a true profession. 

» Third, there is danger of our being 
charged with incompetence because 
those responsible for placing teachers 
do so with too little consideration of 
their areas of specialization, and be- 
cause teachers, for a variety of reasons, 
accept such placement. This sort of 
thing can be harmful to the individual 
teacher, to innumerable pupils, and in 
the process, to the teaching profession. 

» Fourth, there is danger of divisive- 
ness within the teaching force itself. 
Such divisiveness could be on the 
basis of seemingly different interests 
of men and women teachers, of ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers, of 
teachers of different subjects, of those 
performing teaching as against guid- 
ance or administrative functions, of 
teachers with different ethnic back- 
grounds, of teachers with differing re- 


total of almost 110,000 fee-paying 
members. 

Other action taken by the annual 
meeting included approval of a seminar 
on programmed learning to be held 
November 22-24, referral of the foun- 
dation programs in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Manitoba, and Nova Scotia 
to the Advisory Research Committee 
for study, and approval in principle 
of a plan to exchange Canadian teacher 
organization personnel with those of 
Latin American teacher organizations. 
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ligious convictions. Above everything, 
the future of the teaching profession, 
if not of education, depends upon the 
solidarity of the teaching force. In 
Alberta, we have the kind of profes- 
sional organization and professional 
orientation to teacher education that I 
hope we shall be able to keep. 

» Fifth, there is a danger of teachers’ 
being misrepresented to the public. An 
unsympathetic or hostile mass medium 
might through lack of understanding, 
misinterpret the teaching profession 
and its goals to the public. This makes 
it essential that we constantly re- 
examine what we are doing as a pro- 
fession, the goals that motivate us, 
and the means we are using to achieve 
them. We must keep press, radio and 
television informed of our professional 
aspirations and accomplishments. We 
must keep the public informed through 
other means as well: participation in 
their meetings and conferences; publi- 
cation of articles in their journals and 
ours, publication of monographs and 
newsletters, and fraternal exchange of 
our members with theirs. 

» Sixth, there is danger that others, 
who guard the importance of specific 
preparation for those in their own 
crafts and professions, may not recog- 
nize the importance of such prepara- 
tion to us. 

In conclusion, I wish to make these 
points about the future of the teaching 
profession. 

= It is bound to be larger and, to the 
extent that the teacher becomes a pro- 
fessional person, to attract more can- 
didates with higher levels of compet- 
ence and from professional families 
which have not always contributed sons 
and daughters to teaching. 

= It must stress careful selection and 
length and quality in its preparatory 
programs. 

= It must insist on the importance of 
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research to the tasks of teaching. 
Teachers, in other words, are to be- 
come consumers of research. But they 
must strive also to be producers of re- 
search as they attempt to tackle directly 
some, at least, of their own problems. 

= It must strive for solidarity and be 
vigilant in maintaining it. 

= It must be inventive and creative. 
This means being alive to society and 
its needs, to the transformations and 
changing emphases that take place in 
the various fields of learning, and to 
the improved knowledge which is de- 
veloped about children and youth and 
about how they learn. 

= It must be a profession that is 
marked by evolutionary and continuing 
growth. Members of the profession of 
teaching of the future will continue to 
be learners as they strive toward the 
broadest of professional competency. 

= It must provide the best possible 
education for children and youth that 
it is possible to give. The future of the 
teaching profession depends upon our 
giving nothing but the best. 

= It must play a major role in giving 
leadership in education. 

I started with the title “The Future 
of the Teaching Profession”. To me, 
past, present and future are all part of 
a continuum. Of the teachers on that 
continuum, it has been well said— 


We teachers of today are proud to 
belong to a company that has such 
a long and honorable history, a com- 
pany that has been, and still is, a 
powerful force in shaping civiliza- 
tion, a company that has grown 
through the centuries until it is one 
of the largest and most widespread 
of all occupations, a company that 
numbers among its members, past 
and present, some of the wisest and 
gentlest, the most devoted and the 
most able, the most selfless and 
most courageous of all people who 
have ever lived. 
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S. G. McCURDY 
CTF President 
1961-62 


One of the highlights of the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation held in Saskatoon, July 
18-21, was the appointment of a 
new president. He is Sherburne G. Mc- 
Curdy, a teacher from Newfoundland. 
Mr. McCurdy is a former president of 
the Newfoundland Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 1957-59. 

Mr. McCurdy was born in Nova 
Scotia and holds his B.A. degree and 
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his M.A. in history from Dalhousie 
University. His professional training 
was obtained in Nova Scotia summer 
schools and Memorial University in 
St. John’s. Mr. McCurdy has been 
principal of Prince of Wales College 
in St. John’s since 1950. He spent 
three and a half years with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and one summer 
in social work. 

He is a member of several other edu- 
cational and community organizations 
in his province: the Newfoundland Ad- 
visory Council on Education, the Joint 
Committee on Teacher Education, the 
Memorial University-NTA-Department 
of Education Liaison Committee, the 
United Church Board of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and the Newfound- 
land Temperance Federation. 


Appointments and changes in departmental staff 


New appointments to the supervisory 
staff of the Department of Education, 
effective September 1, were announced 
by the Deputy Minister of Education 
late in August. The Association con- 
gratulates these former teachers and 
wishes them success in their new duties. 

Gilbert H. Binnington was formerly 
principal of the Castor High School and 
was appointed as superintendent in 
the Wainwright School Division. Mr. 
Binnington holds B.Ed. and B.Sc. 
(Agriculture) degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan and is at present 
enrolled in an M.Ed. program at 
Oregon State College. 

Marvin S. Bruce, a teacher and vice- 
principal for six years in the Tofield 
School and for two years assistant 
superintendent of Beaver County, is 
the new superintendent of the Killam 
School Division. Mr. Bruce has his 
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B.Ed. degree from the University of 
Alberta and for the past year has been 
working in the School of Graduate 
Studies towards a master’s degree. 

Melvin R. Fenske, the new superin- 
tendent in the Acadia School Division, 
has had ten years’ experience as a 
teacher in Alberta schools and prior 
to this appointment was vice-principal 
of the Alix High School. He holds a 
B.Ed. degree from the University of 
Alberta and is at present completing 
his M. Ed. thesis. 

Milton R. Fenske has been ap- 
pointed as superintendent of the Three 
Hills School Division. He had ten 
years’ experience as a teacher and was 
vice-principal of the Mirror High 
School at the time of this appointment. 
He has his B.Ed. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and is completing his 
thesis for an M.Ed degree. 
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Earl K. Hawkesworth left the posi- 
tion of principal of the Tilley High 
School to accept appointment as 
superintendent in the County of Vul- 
can. He holds B.A., B.Ed., and B.D. 
degrees from Acadia University and 
has done work as well at the University 
of Saskatchewan. He is now completing 
a master’s degree at the University of 
British Columbia. 

Wilfred S. Lencucha was appointed 
as superintendent for the County of 
Warner. He holds B.Ed. and B.Sc. de- 
grees from the University of Alberta 
and is now working towards a master’s 
degree in secondary education at the 
University of Alberta. Prior to this 
appointment Mr. Lencucha was prin- 
cipal of the Stirling School. 

Rene G. Marrinier, formerly princi- 
pal of the Boyle School, was appointed 
as superintendent of schools for the 
St. Paul School Division. He holds a 
B.Ed. degree from the University of 
Alberta and is presently completing a 
master’s degree in administration at the 
University of Oregon. Mr. Marrinier 
taught in the Athabasca School Divi- 
sion for the last eight years. 

Henry C. Rhodes has been assigned 
to the East Smoky School Division 
and Grande Prairie Inspectorate as 
superintendent of schools. He holds 
B.A. and B.Sc. (Vocational Agricul- 
ture) degrees from the University of 
Alberta and is working towards his 
master’s degree in administration. Mr. 
Rhodes has been teaching since 1951 
and was most recently vice-principal 
and registrar of the Red Deer Com- 
posite High School. 

Ralph R. Sabey, the new superin- 
tendent in the Berry Creek and Sulli- 
van Lake School Divisions, was prin- 
cipal of the Barons School for two years 
prior to this appointment. He holds a 
B.Ed. degree from the University of 
Alberta and has completed several 
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courses leading to the master’s degree. 
Eugene A. Torgunrud has been as- 


' signed to the Lac la Biche School Divi- 


sion as superintendent of schools. He 
holds a B.Ed. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan and attended the 
University of Alberta in 1960-61 pur- 
suing a master’s program in educational 
administration. Mr. Torgunrud started 
his teaching career in Saskatchewan 
in 1947 and came to Alberta in 1952. 
He was principal of the Torrington 
School at the time of this appointment. 

The appointment of L. R. Gue as 
superintendent of schools for the 
Northland School Division was made 
effective June 1. An education gradu- 
ate of the University of Alberta, Mr. 
Gue taught for several years before ac- 
cepting employment with the Depart- 
ment of Education and then with the 
Department of Welfare as coordinator 
of rehabilitation. During 1960-61 he 
was attending the University of British 
Columbia taking work towards a mas- 
ter’s degree in social service. 

Three superintendent transfers were 
also announced effective at the begin- 
ning of this school term. Mr. W. G. 
Hay, formerly in Berry Creek and 
Sullivan Lake School Divisions, was 
assigned to the Camrose School Divi- 
sion. A. L. Schrag, now superintendent 
of the County of Ponoka, was formerly 
assigned to the County of Vulcan. H. 
Toews has been assigned to the County 
of Grande Prairie; he was previously 
superintendent for East Smoky and 
Grande Prairie Inspectorates. 

Four superintendents were promoted 
to positions of high school inspector. 
N. J. Andruski, formerly of the County 
of Grande Prairie, is now high school 
inspector with headquarters in Grande 
Prairie. E. H. Bliss, who was on leave 
of absence last year, is the new in- 
spector of high schools for the Red 
Deer area. L. G. Hall, superintendent 
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of schools in the Wainwright School 
Division since 1953, is now inspector 
of high schools with headquarters in 
Lethbridge. R. C. Ohlsen is stationed 
in Edmonton as an inspector of high 
schools and was formerly superin- 
tendent in the County of Ponoka. 

J. R. S. Hrabi, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools in the Killam School 
Division, is on leave of absence from 
field duties to make special studies in 
the field of mathematics. 

O. Massing, formerly stationed in 
Red Deer, will now operate out of 
Edmonton as a high school inspector 
on a part-time basis and also has been 
assigned half-time to the duties of 
senior high school curriculum assistant. 

C. G. Merkley, who was on leave of 
absence last year from the superin- 
tendency staff, was appointed effective 
July 1 to the position of chairman of 
the Students’ Assistance Board. 


To other educational positions 


The Association extends congratula- 
tions and best wishes to a number of 
teachers who have left the superin- 
tendency staff to take on other duties 
in the educational life of this province. 

G. L. Berry, who was on leave from 
the Department of Education last year, 
has joined the staff of the Faculty of 
Education. A. F. Brown, also on edu- 
cational leave last year, has been ap- 
pointed to the Calgary Faculty of 
Education. J. R. S. Hambly, formerly 
superintendent for Camrose School 
Division, has been appointed as super- 
intendent of schools for the City of 
Camrose. F. M. Riddle, who was high 
school inspector in Grande Prairie, has 
joined the staff of Grande Prairie City 
as superintendent. L. P. Sampson, 
superintendent in the Three Hills 
School Division last year, has accepted 
appointment as superintendent for the 
Bow River School District. 
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Dr. Doucette retires 


The retirement of Dr. A. L. Dou- 
cette from the staff of the University 
of Alberta at Calgary, effective Aug- 
ust 31, was announced during the 
summer by the president of the univer- 
sity. Dr. Doucette had been on leave 
of absence on account of ill health 
since February. His long and dis- 
tinguished career in education goes 
back to 1922 when he came to Alberta, 
and includes periods of teaching in 
rural schools, city high schools, as 
superintendent of schools, and as nor- 
mal school and summer school in- 
structor. He was appointed in 1947 as 
director of the Calgary Branch of the 
University of Alberta and in 1960 
became associate dean. An untiring 
worker towards a full-fledged univer- 
sity in Calgary, Dr. Doucette per- 
formed a crucial service in its behalf 
during its formative years. Many Al- 
berta teachers will remember fondly 
the enthusiasm and warm personality 
he brought to his classes. 

Dr. Doucette is a native of Nova 
Scotia and obtained his B.Sc. degree 
from Dalhousie University. He took his 
teacher training in Alberta and re- 
ceived his M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta in 1940. In 1950, 
he received his Ed.D. from Stanford 
University. During World War II, he 
served as a personnel officer with the 
Canadian Army in Europe and was dis- 
charged with the rank of major. 

Dr. Doucette always maintained his 
interest in the affairs of his professional 


A. L. DOUCETTE 
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organization and has been au optional 
ATA member during the years of his 
employment with the university. He 
served on several curriculum commit- 
tees and other educational bodies. Dr. 
and Mrs. Doucette have a family of 
three children and eight grandchildren. 


Edmonton teacher at Human 
Relations Training Laboratory 


Miss Agnes Buckles, a teacher at 
Crestwood School in Edmonton, was 
one of a group of 30 teachers partici- 
pating in an intensive two-week train- 
ing program designed to apply experi- 
ence in human relations training to the 
problems and opportunities of the 
classroom teacher. The laboratory for 
classroom teachers is conducted by the 
National Training Laboratories of the 
National Education Association. It 
has been operated since 1947 and was 
held this year in Bethel, Maine. The 
two-week schedule stresses theory re- 
lated to understanding of one’s self, of 
small groups and of inter-group re- 
lations, group work for relating theory 
to individual and group behavior, and 
sessions concerned with innovative 
classroom practices. 





Change and the Curriculum 


(Continued from Page 28) 


tasks which was not put in the last 
place by some people.’ 


While many people share the re- 
sponsibility of curriculum develop- 
ment and revision in Alberta, only 
one group has legal responsibility—the 
legislative assembly of the province. 
And while the Minister of Education 
has seen fit to share his authority in 
curriculum development, all the people 





2 Report of the Royal Commissi n on Education 
in Alberta, Appendix C, pp.329-330. 
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who share this responsibility act in a 
purely advisory capacity to the Minis- 
ter. In our form of government final 
legal responsibility must remain with 
the Minister and Executive Council. 

The Minister has established a Cur- 
riculum Branch within the Division of 
Instruction, headed by a director who 
accepts responsibility for its overall ad- 
ministration and who is assisted by an 
associate director and a_ half-time 
high school curriculum assistant. 

Four principal committees deal with 
matters of curriculum: the General 
Curriculum Committee, the High 
School Curriculum Committee, the 
Junior High School Curriculum Com- 
mittee, and the Elementary Curriculum 
Committee. The General Curriculum 
Committee, representing a wide variety 
of professional and lay organizations 
(faculty, department, teachers, trus- 
tees, university, labor, women’s insti- 
tutes, farm women’s union, railway 
brotherhoods, and city administrations) 
considers reports from the Minister and 
other curriculum committees, coordi- 
nates the work of other curriculum 
committees, reviews proposed curri- 
culum changes and estimates public 
reaction towards them, and initiates 
proposals with respect to needed 
curriculum changes and conveys these 
to the Minister who, at his discretion, 
directs the other curriculum commit- 
tees accordingly. The other three de- 
partmental curriculum committees are 
less widely representative and are more 
directly concerned with the actual 
mechanics of curriculum change. Each 
of these three committees appoints 
subcommittees with specific directions 
as to their functions. 

Formal curriculum change in Al- 
berta involves a careful study of pro- 
posed changes by a professional group 
of people at the subcommittee level; 
study and assessment of proposed 
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changes by both professional and lay 
people at the appropriate curriculum 
committee level; review by the Gen- 
eral Curriculum Committee as to pos- 
sible public reaction to changes pro- 
posed; and consideration by the Minis- 
ter, followed by appropriate action. 

Early in their discussions, members 
of the course agreed that curriculum 
could not be divorced from the teach- 
ing process. They further agreed that, 
if a broad definition of curriculum is 
accepted, the teacher in the classroom 
has certain responsibilities in curricu- 
lum which cannot be delegated or re- 
ferred to anyone else. It follows that 
every classroom situation presents in- 
formal opportunities for the teacher 
to develop curriculum. The problems 
which the teacher faces daily in meet- 
ing the needs of her pupils, the re- 
sources she possesses personally, and 
her materials and equipment actually 
form a vital part of curriculum devel- 
opment. If the teacher adapts a pro- 
gram of study to meet local needs and 
conditions she is practising curriculum 
development. Action and_ structured 
research programs to clarify local prob- 
lems and determine suitable approach- 
es for improvement of instruction are 
also curriculum development. 

There was general agreement in the 
group on the desirability, if not the 
necessity, of many different groups of 
people accepting a share of the respon- 
sibility for curriculum development 
revision and interpretation. But while 
the general principle is readily accept- 
able to most people, the allocation of 
specific responsibilities to various 
groups is sometimes more difficult. It 
would appear that certain general basic 
requirements for both the total pro- 
gram and individual subjects can well 
remain the function of the central 
body. The implementation of the pro- 
gram with the necessary adaptations 
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to suit local needs must obviously re- 
main the task of the local system. In 
addition to implementing the centrally 
developed program some school sys- 
tems may wish to develop curricula for 
specific purposes over and beyond 
those served by the basic program. 
Where school systems have the re- 
sources of personnel, time and facilities 
to undertake successfully such a pro- 
ject, a better program for a certain 
segment of the school population may 
ensue. Also there should be a marked 
growth in the professional develop- 
ment of the people involved. In this 
type of program the central authority 
contributes a leadership and service 
function. Sound curriculum develop- 
ment is a slow, laborious process in- 
volving the services of many spe- 
cialized people. 

For two days, course members 
worked with the Professional Develop- 
ment Seminar and gained experience 
with some of the simpler research 
methods and procedures which can be 
applied in the classroom. Actual re- 
search projects which could be carried 
out in the conference situation, al- 
though not of classroom significance 
in themselves, were the vehicle by 
which many research principles were 
learned. Most participants found this 
a completely new and stimulating pro- 
fessional experience which served to 
point up a number of important rela- 
tionships between the teaching and 
research processes. Research is a 
necessity in any profession and there 
is an important job to be done by both 
the professional researcher and the 
action researcher (teacher). This is 
a two-way street: the teacher must try 
out the findings of the professional 
researcher before they can be applied 
and the researcher can obtain valuable 
information concerning problems of 
the classroom teacher. 
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A balanced developmental reading 
programme for the junior grades 


THE Revised NEW WORLD READERS present a challenging, high 
interest approach for both pupil and teacher. 


For the pupil, the series offers three 
excellent graded readers with companion 
workbooks. The material is designed to 
provide a basis for reading and to enrich 
the pupils’ experience in literature. 


For the teacher, each of the three teach- 
ers’ handbooks is a comprehensive guide 
to a richer teaching programme and of- 
fers practical suggestions to aid the busy 
teacher. 


OVER THE BRIDGE Grade IV $2.35 
UNDER THE NORTH STAR Grade V 2.40 
MY WORLD AND | Grade VI 2.45 
Work and Study Books each .90 
Teachers’ Handbooks each 2.25 


A series of Teachers’ Service Bulletins on Reading have been 
prepared and are available, without charge, from the publishers. 


For further information: 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
70 BOND STREET, TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


or 
THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 
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A) 


Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, won a 
victory which cost him the flow- 
er of his army--“one more such 
victory and we are lost” he cried- 
hence a Pyrrhic victory. If any- 
one prides himself that “no in- 
surance man has ever sold him 
anything”--his victory also will 
prove to be like that of Pyrrhus. 


The 
(CANADA LIFE 
~~ flasuranee Campany 
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School opening institutes 


During the month of September, M. 
T. Sillito attended the preschool insti- 
tute at Foremost at which approxi- 
mately 80 teachers of the County of 
Forty Mile were present. Mr. Sillito 
delivered the keynote address, “Pro- 
fessionalism and Professional Growth”. 
In addition, he acted as consultant at 
the high school science seminar. This 
institute was a two-day event on 
September 1 and 2. 

W. R. Eyres attended the County 
of Beaver institute held at Ryley on 
September 1. Approximately 150 
teachers were present. He spoke on 
pensions and action research. 

H. A. Doherty attended the fall 
teachers’ institute of the Killam School 
Division on Thursday and Friday, 
August 31 and September 1 at Killam. 
He spoke to the high school section on 
the English Council, and participated in 
a panel on extracurricular activities in 
the high school and on a panel on dis- 
cipline and motivation of high school 
students. He also gave the concluding 
address on specialist councils and 
professional development. 

These school opening institutes were 
jointly sponsored by the ATA local 
association and the local school admin- 
istration. Superintendents R. Leskiw, 
H. A. Pike and M. S. Bruce repre- 
sented the school administration at 
the respective institutes and High 
School Inspectors L. G. Hall and E. 
H. Bliss were present at the Foremost 
and Killam institutes respectively. 


Regional conferences 


Regional conferences were arranged 
throughout the province at the end of 
September to deal with the method of 
financing our new building. Seven of 
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these conferences were held on Sep- 
tember 30 and one (Central Western 
Alberta) on September 28. The local 
officers who attended these were in 
agreement with a proposal for financing 
the building over a ten-year period by 
issuing debentures to members of the 
Association. Other topics discussed in- 
cluded: the evaluation of years of uni- 
versity education, the proposed Code 
of Ethics and Standards of Professional 
Conduct and professional load. 

The Central Western regional con- 
ference was attended by District Re- 
presentative D. A. Prescott and E. J. 
Ingram, executive assistant. The locals 
of Northwestern Alberta met at Falher 
with Earle Guertin, district represen- 
tative, and H. A. Doherty of head 
office in attendance. Frank Shymko, 
district representative, and Dr. S. C. T. 
Clarke attended the conference for 
Northeastern Alberta at Smoky Lake. 
Edmonton City and Edmonton District 
locals had a joint meeting in Edmonton. 
Vice-President H. C. McCall, Past 
President A. D. G. Yates, and District 
Representatives L. Jean Scott and 
William Moysa attended. District 
Representative M. W. McDonnell and 
J. D. McFetridge were present at the 
Central Eastern Alberta conference 
held in Hardisty. The conference for 


Calgary City and Calgary District lo- - 


cals was held at the Palliser Hotel, Cal- 
gary, with Elizabeth W. Duff and E. 
F. Bardock, district representatives, and 
F. J. C. Seymour and W. R. Eyres 
present. Southwestern Alberta locals 
met in Lethbridge. T. F. Rieger, dis- 
trict representative, and M. T. Sillito 
attended. President J. A. McDonald 
and District Representative Lucy Milne 
attended the conference for South- 
eastern Alberta held in Medicine Hat. 
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RURAL BRIDGE _ 


We ere 


Fred Haines, R.C.A, INDIAN HARBOUR, NS. J. S. Hallam, R.C.A. 


100 CANADIAN PAINTINGS 


Two of the 100 silk screen reproductions faithfully reproduced in full color 

'y some 35 representative Canadian artists, including: A. Y. Jackson, 
Tom Thomson, Arthur Lismer and Charles Comfort. Sponsored by the 
National Gallery of Canada, these reproductions are widely used in school 
halls, auditoriums and class rooms. Send for our illustrated catalogue with 
details of sizes and prices. 


SAMPSON-MATTHEWS LIMITED, DEPT. ATA 1165 LESLIE ST. 


DON MILLS . ONTARIO 











WORLD AFFAIRS 


THE ONLY ALL CANADIAN 


CURRENT EVENTS MAGAZINE 
Now in its 27th year 


Two colours 


No increase in subscription rates 


Specimen copies gladly furnished upon request: 


Single Subscription rate — $1.25 


Five or more to one address — $1.00 


WORLD AFFAIRS PRESS LIMITED 


705 Yonge Street Toronto 5, Ontario 
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SPECTRUM 


a nation-wide Canadian 
monthly magazine designed for 
Grade 7 and 8 students 
plus 
a teacher’s supplement 








For a free pre-subscription copy and 
further information send your name 
and address to: 


SPECTRUM Publications Division, 
Thos. Nelson & Sons (Canada) Ltd. 
91 Wellington St. W., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Leading the field. . . DLS 


DLS-3 by Potts and Moore—$2.00 
*DLS-5 by Potts and MacCorkindale—$2.15 

DLS-7 by Potts and Nichols—$2.00 

DLS-8 by Potts and Nichols—$2.00 














* The latest addition to Canada’s most popular 
language series, Developing Language Skills. 





—stimulates children to express their thoughts clearly, accurately 
and effectively. 


—encourages pupils to develop their own imagination, and use it in 
challenging oral and written exercises. 

—features hundreds of exercises, suggestions, illustrations, projects, 
models from writing. 

—thoroughly classroom tested in both rural and urban situations. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 Queen St. W. Toronto, Ont. 
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Barnett House 


The latest meeting of the Barnett 
House Committee, September 25, con- 
sidered furniture estimates for the new 
building. All existing furniture in our 
present headquarters will be used, but 
the expanded nature of the new office 
will require extra equipment. High on 
the list is the furnishing of the audi- 
torium and the new executive chamber. 

The Barnett House Committee was 
struck by the Executive Council in 
May of 1961 with responsibility for 
the furthering of the new building. 
Specifically, it was to acquire land, 
recommend an architect, approve gen- 
eral plans and specifications, and let 
the contract. It was to report to Execu- 
tive Council on these matters. The 
committee consists of: A. D. G. Yates 
(chairman), L. Jean Scott (Edmonton 
City), J. A. McDonald, president, R. 
F. Staples (past president), and S. C. 
T. Clarke and J. D. McFetridge of head 
office. The full committee has sat seven 
times since its inception, and a great 
deal of staff officer time has been re- 
quired in supervision of the details of 
construction. 

The progress report from the archi- 
tect dated September 28 indicates that 
the foundation and structural framing 
is now complete, with the exterior rend- 
ering of concrete columns 90 percent 
complete. The asphalt paving of the 
driveway and in the parking area at the 
rear is complete. Exterior masonry 
walls are 90 percent complete and in- 
terior tile partitions are now in prog- 
ress. There is hope that the building 
will be occupied early in 1962. Pictures 
of the progress of the building are fea- 
tured on Page 36. 


In your behalf 


During September, Dr. Clarke spoke 
to the Edmonton South Side Rotary 
Club on the work of The Alberta 
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Teachers’ Association, attended a meet- 
ing of the Provincial Accreditation 
Committee on September 8, a table 
officers meeting on September 9, and 
two meetings of the vocational educa- 
tion subcommittee of the Board of 
Teacher Education and Certification, 
September 11 and 27. On Septem- 
ber 14, he attended a meeting of the 
Barnett House Committee and on Sep- 
tember 29, a meeting of the Ethics 
Committee. Along with Prsident John 
McDonald, he attended the Canadian 
Education Conference in Halifax, Sep- 
tember 20-22. 

Mr. Seymour was present at a meet- 
ing of the Finance Committee on Sep- 
tember 8 and the September 9 table 
officers meeting. He spent consider- 
able time in negotiating the old Barnett 
House lease arrangements. After the 
meeting of the Executive Council, Sep- 
tember 15-16, he took two weeks’ 
holiday. On September 30, besides par- 
ticipating in the Calgary City and 
Calgary District regional conference, he 
spoke to the Directors Training School 
of the provincial home and school or- 
ganization on parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. Eyres spent September 5 and 6 
conferring with our firm of auditors 
regarding the financing of the new 
Barnett House and September 12 in 
Calgary at the board of directors 
meeting of our credit union. During 
the month he was also occupied with 
final arrangements for fall conventions 
and with an appeal of a discipline case. 

Mr. Ingram was on vacation during 
the first two weeks of September. On 
September 23, he attended the meeting 
of the executive committee of the So- 
cial Studies Council and on Septem- 
ber 25, met with S. Aubrey Earl in 
connection with the 1961-62 program 
of the Alberta Education Council. On 
September 26, he attended a meeting 
of the Scholarship and Loan Commit- 
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© MADE A NEW GAR? 
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in Alberta. 
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TIMELY FACTS ON GANADA 


are yours (every month) in the Busi- 
ness Review of Canada’s First Bank. 
This four-page forecast and interpre- 
tation of Canadian economic trends 
is “must” reading for executives. To 
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tee and on September 29, the meeting 
of the Ethics Committee. 

Mr. McFetridge met with the official 
trustee of the Northland School Divi- 
sion on September 6 regarding prob- 
lems of hiring teachers and attended a 
meeting of the executive of the English 
Council on September 7. On Septem- 
ber 11, he consulted with the executive 
committee of the Edmonton Separate 
Local regarding space in the new Bar- 
nett House. He spent two days at two 
different meetings regarding collective 
bargaining and attended a meeting of 
Bow River teachers concerning the 
inclusion of Forest Lawn in Calgary 
School District. On September 23, he 
attended the home and school’s Direc- 
tors Training School in Edmonton and 
spoke on parliamentary procedures. He 
was secretary to the Barnett House 
Committee at its meetings on Septem- 
ber 14 and 25 and attended the Ethics 
Committee meeting on September 29. 

Mr. Sillito spoke at an induction 
ceremony in Camrose, September 16 
and investigated a grievance in the 
south, September 21-22. On Septem- 
ber 29, he attended a meeting of the 
provisional executive of the Physical 
Education and Health Council in 
Calgary. 

Mr. Doherty was out of the office 
during September on four meetings 
connected with collective bargaining. 


ATA Publications 


Except where indicated, all the ATA 
publications listed here are free to 
ATA members as long as supplies last. 
Some are available in quantity. Others 
are limited in number. You may order 
publications you wish simply by re- 
turning the coupon overleaf to Barnett 
House. Be sure to circle the identifying 
number of the publication, to indicate 
the number required if more than one, 
and to enclose the amount required if 
there is a charge. 

1. The ATA Handbook, 1960 edition. 
Official handbook of the Association; 
pp. 201, $1.25. 

2. The ATA Policy Handbook, 1961 
edition. Contains the up-to-date policy of 
the Association; pp. 63. 

ATA Improvement of 
Series— 

3a. No. 1, Action Research—A Guide 
to Curriculum Improvement. E. J. 
Ingram, 1959, pp. 37. 

3b. No. 2, The Improvement of Writ- 
ten Language Through Action Research. 
R. D. Armstrong, 1959, pp. 21. 

3c. No. 3, Helping the Underachiever. 
D. J. Chabassol, 1959, pp. 33. 

ATA Problems in Education Series— 

4a. No. 1, Modern Mathematics and 
the High School. D. H. Crawford, 1960, 
pp. 42. 

4b. No. 2, Mathematical Meanings in 
Elementary Arithmetic. S. A. Lindstedt, 
1960, pp. 42. 


Instruction 





What Are We Doing? 
(Continued from Page 26) 

will behoove all of us to get to know 
more about each of them because 
powerful forces are squaring off in 
what may be a conclusive struggle to 
determine what their roles will be in 
the national field. 

This course was an extraordinarily 
revealing experience for the con- 
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sultants, if not for the group. What on 
the surface might have proven to be a 
somewhat dull tour of the structure 
and organization of our Association 
became a spirited and provocative ex- 
change among people who believe that 
the ATA serves not only its members 
but the broader interest of educational 
opportunity in this province. 
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4c. No. 3, Accreditatzon. S. C. T. 
Clarke, 1960, pp. 52. 

4d. No. 4, The Cameron Commission— 
Report on Implementation of Recommen- 
dations. E. J. Ingram. This item in the 
series will be available in November, 
1961. 

ATA Research Monograph Series— 

5a. No. 1, Teacher Aides. Kathleen I. 
Kennedy, 1960, pp. 34. 

5b. No. 2, Teacher Housing. Depart- 
ment of Education, Alberta School Trus- 
tees’ Association and The Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association, 1960, pp. 77. 

6. Brief to Alberta Royal Commission 
on Education. Complete text of the ATA 
submission to the Cameron Commission; 
1958, pp. 198. 

7. Supplementary Brief to Alberta 
Royal Commission on Education. Contains 
the ATA submission on merit pay and 
tenure; 1958, pp. 71. 

8. A Survey of Direct Curricular and 
Extracurricular Costs to Senior High 
School Students in Alberta Schools. Re- 
port of ATA survey conducted in re- 
sponse to a request from the Royal Com- 
mission on Education in Alberta; 1958, 
pp. 20. 

9. “A Condensation of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Education in 
Alberta”, The ATA Magazine, Vol. 40, 
No. 7, March, 1960. The condensation was 
prepared by S. C. T. Clarke; pp. 155, 50¢. 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Barnett House 
9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton 


Circle the publication(s) you wish 


yl 2, 3a, 3b, 3c, 
5a, 5b, 6, a; 8, 


10. “Vocations Information Folder”. 
A printed folder for the recording of data 
and filing of vocational information, for 
high school students. 

11. “A Career in Teaching”, 1961 
edition. A leaflet for high school stu- 
dents answering the question, “Should 
I teach?” 

12. The ATA Library Catalogue, 19350 
edition. This catalogue will be brought 
up to date with the publication of a sup- 
plement in November, 1961. 

13. “Appendix to Salary Schedules”, 
1961. A statement of the basis on which 
evaluations of university training are 
made. Approved by the Department of 
Education,’ the Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta, the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association, and The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. 

14. “A Brief on Certain Aspects of the 
Report of the Cameron Commission”, 
The ATA Magazine, Vol. 41, No. 2, Octo- 
ber, 1960. 

15. “Submission regarding Proposed 
Educational Finance Plan”, The ATA 
Magazine, Vol. 41, No. 9, May, 1961. Text 
of the ATA submission to the members 
of the Legislative Assembly regarding 
the government’s education finance plan. 

16. A limited number of copies of the 
ten issues of The ATA Magazine in 
Volume 41 (1960-61 school year) are 
available. 


4a, 4b, 4c, 4d, 
9*, 10, 11, 12, 


If more than one copy of any publication is required, give details her:— 
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Q&A 


OUR READERS WRITE 





@ Our principal insists that our inter- 
com system be adjusted so that he can 
monitor our classrooms at any time. 
Must we submit? 


This is one of those questions for 
which there is no answer to be found 
based on school statute. On the other 
hand, there is some sort of answer 
to be had if we examine what happens 
in schools without such methods of 
communications. You will admit that 
the principal has the right to enter 
your classroom at any time in the 
normal discharge of his duties and as 
a consequence he will not only hear 
but also see what is going on in your 
classroom. What his purpose is in 
arranging for a continuous hearing of 
what is going on in your classroom is 
a matter of speculation. No doubt he 
either has the right or can obtain it 
in the face of objection through the 
superintendent or the board. If he is 
selective in this requirement, it may 
mean that he is concerned about cer- 
tain classrooms rather than others. 
Finally, it is a matter of speculation 
whether he is using the system as a 
method of checking or indirect super- 
vision. We would hesitate to comment 
on the effect on the morale of the 
teachers subjected to this form of 
eavesdropping. 


@ What is the minimum time allowed 
a teacher for her lunch period? 


There is no definitive answer to your 
question because The School Act in 
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Section 378 states that school must 
be held until twelve o’clock in the 
forenoon and from either half-past one 
until four or from one o’clock until 
half-past three o’clock in the afternoon. 
When this is taken together with Sec- 
tion 13(a) of the “General Regulations 
of the Department of Education” 
which states that it shall be the duty 
of the teacher to arrive at a reasonable 
period of time before school opening 
for the morning session and the after- 
noon session, and realizing that what 
is a reasonable time is open to inter- 
pretation, it is evident that there is no 
specific answer for your question. 


@ To what extent are teachers re- 
quired to assist and participate in home 
and school meetings? 


There is no statutory obligation on 
the teacher to either attend or partici- 
pate in home and school meetings. We 
are aware that participation in home 
and school activities has become a 
tradition in some schools and that 
teachers are expected to attend the 
meetings and even assist with the pro- 
grams. For some teachers this is a 
cross between a professional responsi- 
bility and a responsibility of citizen- 
ship. For others it is a matter of per- 
sonal decision involving as it usually 
does additional demands on time 
outside of regular school hours. 


@ How much noon supervision can be 
imposed on teachers? 


The “General Regulations of the 
Department of Education” require that 
the board shall be responsible for ar- 
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SI time to plan for 


your 1962 CRisninns iol 


TO BRITAIN AND THE 
CONTINENT 


55 Day Spring (Thrift Season) 


Tour 
commencing April 6 
and 


2-Month SUMMER TOUR 


commencing July 5 


These Special Tours at attractive 
prices 
Also tours arranged to suit 
individual needs 


Overseas Education League 


Lilian Watson Travel Service 


240 Somerset Building 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba 
Phone WH 2-2819 





Pupil use of our red, yellow, blue intelligential 
plastic number charts is a positive way kinder- 
garten and Primary teachers can attain outstand- 
ing results in arithmetic. Used for adding, sub- 
tracting, configuration and counting. 

Number conception is in the concre‘e, moveable, 
retained numbered squares. Children make a 
direct comparison sliding the red and blue 
transparent olen poe over the matching 
— base numbers, 8"' 

ponsor a social function vA equip your school. 


AASTON & CO. 
305 Cadillac Avenue, Victoria, B.C. 
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City Province 





Quantity [] one chart, $4.75 


C 10 charts, $47.50; () 100 charts, $350.00 




















ranging with the principal and the 
staff for such supervision of pupils 
as may be considered necessary, upon 
such terms and conditions as may be 
agreeable to both parties. ATA policy 
suggests that noon hour supervision 
is a voluntary activity undertaken by 
teachers in the knowledge that such 
supervision is necessary. In practice, 
school boards, principals, and staffs 
cooperate in arranging this onerous ac- 
tivity and the individual teacher usually 
takes her turn. There are of course 
exceptions for those who cannot be- 
cause of other duties or disabilities. 


TYPEWRITERS — $1 weekly. New Royal, 
Smith-Corona, portables. Free typing desk 
and course. Rush $1 for prompt delivery. All 
standard models $39.50. Recent Remington 
and Underwood Noiseless standard type- 
writers (originally $238.50), free typing 
desk, now $59.50. 

Adding machines, adds to $99,999.99, sub- 
tracts, only $19.95. Each fully guaranteed. 
$5 deposit, balance C,O.D. 

Crown Equipment Co. Ltd., IOI! Bleury, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


J. J. BUTCHART & ASSOCIATES 


OPTOMETRISTS 


Edmonton,: Alberta 


Woodward Stores Lid., Phone GA 4-0/5! 
Westmount Shoppers’ Park, Phone GL 5-2868 


J. Butchart, G. O. Haugh, E. A. Soderman 
Joyce Lampard 


FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD, 
OWEN, BLAKEY & BODNER 


Barristers and Solicitors 


‘ Solicitors for 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association 


516 McLeod Building Telephone GA 4-8061 
Edmonton, Alberta 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, 
HASKINS & SELLS 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


701 Financial Building 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Telephone 
GA 4-8225 
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THE SECRETARY REPORTS 


Teaching Machines 


One of the criticisms of education is that in an age of scientific 
advancement, it lacks a technology which would tend to make its 
workers more productive. Some claim that this defect, and many others, 
will be repaired by programmed learning. They see the teaching machine 
as a major breakthrough in education comparable to the book, radio 
and television. Enthusiasts see the teaching machine providing the basic 
data for a theory of teaching, since the elusive variable “teacher person- 
ality” is eliminated. Laboratory work in both teaching and learning would 
now be possible. Some see teaching machines solving the problem of in- 
dividualized instruction and therefore of individual differences. Others 
see the teaching machine solving the teacher shortage by mechanized 
education. However, most authorities deny that teaching machines will 
eliminate teachers. Rather, they will eliminate the drudgery from 
teaching. 

What is a teaching machine? Its essence is not mechanical. Rather, 
the program of items is the essence. Some programs have been devised 
for ordinary three-ring looseleaf notebooks, others in “scrambled books” 
(so called because one does not go through the pages consecutively), 
others for simple home-made and hand-operated boxes for displaying 
the programmed material, through various complexities of machine to 
the IBM 650 with a memory drum. The program breaks the instructional 
material down into small sequential steps which are exhibited one at a 
time on the page of the book or by the machine. The reward, in terms 
of the right answer, is also immediate. Two examples of programmed 
material follow. 








Spelling 
Who do you suppose did it? 
upper upon 
1. Does suppose look more like supper or super 
puppy pupil 
2. Write the missing letters of the word u oO e 
3. The missing letters in suppose are s p p s 
4. Write the missing letter of the word s p p s 
5. The missing letters in suppose are u 0 e 
6. Write the missing word in the box. 
Who do you s did it? 
7. The missing word is spelled suppose 
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Answer Physics 


bulb 1. The important parts of a flashlight are the battery and 
the bulb. When we “turn on” a flashlight, we close a 
switch which connects the battery with the 


bulb 2. When we turn on a flashlight, an electric current flows 
through the fine wire in the and causes it to grow 
hot. x 


light 3. When the hot wire glows — we say that it gives off 
or sends out heat and 


electric 4. The fine wire in the bulb is called a filament. The bulb 
“lights up” when the filament is heated by the passage of 
a (an) current. 


filament 5. When a weak battery produces little current, the fine 
wire, or , does not get very hot. 


less 6. A filament which is less hot sends out or gives off 
light. 


It should be clear that programmed spelling would free a teacher 
for creative composition (such as writing poetry) which cannot be pro- 
grammed. The teacher would not have to be distracted by teaching spell- 
ing drills. Similarly, if the basic knowledge of physics is taught, the 
teacher is free to experiment with students in the laboratory or to tackle 
with them complex problems which are difficult to program. 

It may be too soon to predict about teaching machines, but one 
prediction is safe: they will be. present in classrooms within ten years. 

We have received in the office “Teaching by Machine” by Lawrence 
M. Stolurow, Cooperative Research Monograph No. 6, United States 
Office of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. Its 170 
pages provide an advanced analysis of the whole problem. In our 
library we have a comprehensive reference source on teaching machines 
and techniques of instruction associated with them in the book, Teaching 
Machines and Programmed Learning (724 pages), published by the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington 6, D.C. 

The alert teacher will try to keep up with knowledge about teaching 
machines, for they will soon be here! 
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... yours at wonderfully low cost by TCA 


Now TCA saves you up to $128 to Britain and Europe on 17-day 
Jet Economy Excursion Fares, in effect until March 31st. The trip of 
your life is underway as soon as you settle comfortably into your DC-8 
Giant Jet for a swift flight to any of TCA’s European gateways. 





Scotland, England, France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Austria or 
lreland—visit their historic cities—and others—by TCA’s Extra Cities 
Plan. You can pay just 10% down, and the balance over 24 months, if 
you wish. If you're thinking now about next summer's $509.00 
trip, investigate TCA’s money-saving all-inclusive Euro- —Calgary-London 
pean tours. They’re planned to show you more of _ !7-Day Jet 
Europe’s sights and sounds—at lowest possible cost! £070” 


Return Fare 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR $50.90 down 
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IN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC 





Sometimes the solution to the day’s grind 


simply adds up to a welcome “‘pause that refreshes” 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Say “Coke” or “Coca-Cola”—both trade-marks mean the product of Coca-Cola Ltd.—the world’s best-loved sparkling drink, 








